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EUGENICS 
ARTIFICIAL SELECTION 

When Charles Darwin, in his great work on Variations of Ani- 
mals and Plants under Domestication, published in 1868, taught the 
whole world the marvelous efficiency of artificial selection, it was 
no wonder that the idea of applying it to the human race should 
have occurred to many. His talented cousin, Francis Galton, was 
the first publicly to suggest such an application. He had used the 
word “‘stirp’’? for the primary bearers of heredity, and he perceived 
that in the improvement of cereals and fruit trees, and the breeding 
of domestic animals, man had been engaged practically in the cul- 
ture of hereditary stirps. 


STIRPICULTURE 


In an article on “Hereditary Improvement,” published in 
Fraser’s Magazine for January, 1873, he had used the word “viri- 
culture” (p. 119) for what he now renamed “‘stirpiculture,” and 


* A lecture delivered before the Federation for Child Study in New York, on 
January 30, 1913. 
2In a paper entitled, ‘‘A Theory of Heredity,” read before the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain, November 9, 1875, and published earliest in the Contem- 
porary Review for December, 1875, where the word is used and explained on p. 81, 
and soon after in the Journal of the Institute, V, No. 3 (January, 1876), where the same 
passage occurs on p. 330. 
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his claim that mankind might be made the beneficiary of this 
potent principle seemed altogether reasonable. But such a capti- 
vating idea could not fail to be seized upon by charlatans and 
carried to unwarrantable lengths, and very soon the term “stirpi- 
culture” had degenerated and become objectionable to all refined 
natures. Galton was therefore compelled to abandon it and to 
adopt another which could not be so easily prostituted to coarse 
sensual ends, and in 1883 he introduced the word “ eugenics’ for 
practically the same idea. This term has been kept fairly within 
the pale of science, but it has almost set the world on fire, and now 
seems to engross the attention of all classes. Many see in eugenics 
the regeneration of mankind. Is there a rational basis for this, or 
is it only a temporary popular ‘‘craze,” doomed to collapse after a 
short period ? 

NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE EUGENICS 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby? has clearly pointed out that eugenics 
embraces two quite different fields, which he very appropriately 
calls negative eugenics and positive eugenics, respectively. Nega- 
tive eugenics relates to the problem of preventing the mental and 
physical defectives of society from perpetuating their defects 
through propagation. Positive eugenics relates to the problem of 
improving the mass of mankind by the selection of the superior in 
the process of reproduction. 

It is clear that these are two entirely distinct problems. As the 
defectives are the wards of society, society has somewhat the same 
control over them as intelligent men have over the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and there is no good reason why it should not 
act in the same way with regard to them, and eliminate as com- 
pletely and as rapidly as possible the worthless elements in the 
population. Nothing but an inexcusable indifference, due to 

In his book entitled, Jnquiries into Human Faculty and Its Development, London, 
1883, p. 44. He here says: “The investigation of human eugenics—that is, of the 
conditions under which men of a high type are produced—is at present extremely 
hampered by the want of full family histories, both medical and general, extending 


over three or four generations.’’ He does not even italicize the word here, and it is 
evident that in thus incidentally using it he had no idea of the réle that it was soon 


destined to play. 
2 Sociological Review (London), II (July, 1909), 228. 
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general ignorance and the half-unconscious state of society, pre- 
vents this being done. This problem has been adequately treated 
by the two lecturers who have preceded me on this platform, and 
I will therefore make no attempt to treat it myself. 


POSITIVE EUGENICS 


The great problem remains, the problem of positive eugenics. 
The principle underlying it is beyond question. The power of an 
intelligent being to modify to almost any extent the qualities of 
organisms over which such a being has complete control has been 
demonstrated beyond a peradventure. Why, then, may not 
human nature be thus modified, and the human race be lifted up 
in the same way and to the same degree that the vegetable and 
animal races have been lifted up? In 1891 I myself said:' 


Artificial selection has given to man the most that he possesses of value 
in the organic products of the earth. May not men and women be selected 
as well as sheep and horses? From the great stirp of humanity with all its 
multiplied ancestral plasms—some very poor, some mediocre, some merely 
indifferent, a goodly number ranging from middling to fair, only a compara- 
tively few very good, with an occasional crystal of the first water—from all 
this, why may we not learn to select on some broad and comprehensive plan 
with a view to a general building-up and rounding-out of the race of human 
beings? At least we should by a rigid selection stamp out of the future all 
the wholly unworthy elements. Public sentiment should be created in this 
direction, and when the day comes that society shall be as profoundly shocked 
at the crime of perpetuating the least taint of hereditary disease, insanity, or 
other serious defect as it now is at the comparatively harmless crime of incest, 
the way to practical and successful stirpiculture? will have already been 
found. 


 “Neo-Darwinism and Neo-Lamarckism,” annual address of the president of the 
Biological Society of Washington, delivered January 24, 1891, Proceedings, VI, 71. 

21 had not at this date heard the word “‘eugenics,” but the word “stirpiculture” 
was quite common in America. In fact, even in England, it was supposed to be an 
American word. Thus, Mr. H. G. Wells, in discussing.Galton’s paper on ‘‘ Eugenics,” 
read before the Sociological Society of London on May 16, 1904, said: ‘Eugenics,’ 
which is realiy only a new word for the popular American term ‘stirpiculture,’ seems 
to me to be a term that is not without its misleading implications.’’ See the report 
of that meeting published in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 1904, X, 11. 
To this remark of Mr. Wells, Mr. Galton replied (ibid., pp. 24-25): “‘Mr. Wells spoke 
of ‘stirpiculture’ as a term preferable to ‘eugenics.’ I myself invented it, and deliber- 
ately changed it for ‘eugenics.’” 
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Indeed it seemed at first very simple, but the moment a practical 
application of it is contemplated an insuperable difficulty arises. 
The control of heredity is possible only to a master-creature. Man 
is the master-creature of the animal world. Society is the master 
of its defectives. But normal people are their own masters. His- 
tory tells of sumptuary laws by which kings controlled the food 
and clothing of their subjects. This has all been long since done 
away. But the most extreme sumptuary law would be liberty 
itself compared with any attempt on the part of society to control 
the choice of partners in their marital relations. This would be a 
tyranny by the side of which all other tyrannies would fade into 
insignificance. 

So clear had this become to Galton himself that he had long 
confined the practical teaching of positive eugenics to the idea of 
making the laws of heredity so widely and thoroughly known that 
people would practice them for themselves, and thus automatically, 
as it were, perfect the human race. That this is possible no one 
will question, but there are reasons why its success must remain 
comparatively small even in the most enlightened communities. 

In the first place, eugenists are not usually willing to admit the 
enormous force of personal preference. When two persons are 
attracted to each other by those subtle laws of their emotional 
natures, they are not likely to inquire whether they are fitted to 
maintain the standard or improve the quality of the race. How- 
ever deeply grounded in the laws of heredity they may be, their 
passion completely blinds them to all lack of harmony with such 
laws. Even if they attend to it, they are sure to believe that no 
such deficiencies exist. We cannot imagine them abandoning their 
intentions on that account. The number of cases in which this 
would occur would be so extremely small as to produce no appre- 
ciable effect upon society or the race. 

In the second place, Galton was not willing to accept the popular 
view that Nature herself tends to bring about race improvement 
through the selection of opposites. He even attempted to prove 
from a few statistical facts, taken from the highest classes where 
exceptions would be most likely to occur, that the reverse was the 
case, and that the sexes preferred similar, and not different, qualities. 
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The biological im perative.—There are many ways in which Nature 
strives to maintain a perfect race, and even to improve it. I have 
grouped all these tendencies together under the phrase “biological 
imperative,’’* and it constitutes one of the most salutary principles 
of sociology. Moreover, it is not recognized or understood by 
eugenists, which is a serious defect in their doctrine. It is the vis 
medicatrix naturae of society. A large part of the degeneracy of the 
higher classes is due to the neglect of this principle, and to the 
attempt, often successful, to defeat its normal operation. There 
has been too much interference with Nature’s ways. Man assumes 
to know better than Nature how to guide the forces of heredity. 
He sets up artificial imperatives—the social imperative, the cate- 
gorical imperative—and he thereby thwarts Nature in her whole- 
some tendencies, which all look to the vigor of the race. It is these 
manifold social and artificial restraints that are bringing about race 
degeneracy and social decadence. There is serious danger that the 
teachers of eugenics may take a false road, and, in so far as they 
can influence human selection, may work deterioration rather than 
amelioration. 

In the first place, eugenics tends to emphasize unduly the intel- 
lectual qualities. Galton’s whole interest was centered on heredi- 
tary genius. The only kind of superiority generally recognized is 
intellectual superiority. The only organ that it is sought to 
improve is the brain. If the eugenists could carry out their plans 
the human head would be enormously enlarged at the expense of 
the rest of the body. This would soon make it impossible for men 
to be born, for obstetricians know that the head is now so unnatu- 
rally large that birth is a great hardship for woman. 

In the second place, eugenists manifest more or less contempt for 
the affective faculties. The emotional side of man’s nature becomes 
for them mere sentimentality. Brains, intellect, genius, alone have 
worth. Like the breeders of cattle, they would “breed for points,” 
and the head is the only organ that they seek to develop. But 
Nature is far wiser, and seeks to develop all the faculties and to 
prevent all extremes. The normal becomes the ideal. A perfect 
race is one that is developed in all its qualities, physical, moral, and 

*See Pure Sociology, p. 302. 
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intellectual. It is this that the biological imperative aims at, and 
if not interfered with by the doctrinaires of heredity, this will be 
the result. 
THE WELL BORN 

It is strange that in the science of the well born all emphasis is j 
laid on the ill born. To read the eugenic literature one would infer ; 
that the majority of mankind are defectives. 
The United States Census shows that the num- 
ber of mentally defective (insane and feeble- i 
minded) is about 333 per 100,000, or one-third 
of 1 per cent. While of course allowance must 
be made for errors in the statistics, and while 
there are many weak-minded persons who fail 
to be classed among defectives, still, after all 
corrections are made, the number of defectives 
cannot exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the 
population, leaving 99.5 per cent for the normal 
classes. 

Galton talked as though it were possible 
to arrange all the members of society in a 
series extending from idiocy to genius, and he 
supposed that the resultant figure would show 
a regular gradation, such as Quetelet found in 
measuring the stature of Belgian soldiers, by } 
which he arrived at his well-known homme 
moyen, which some facetiously translate, the 
“mean man.” With Galton the defectives on 
the one hand and the geniuses on the other 
represent mere “deviations from a mean.” 
That “‘mean”’ is the great mass, or mediocrity. 
In his Hereditary Genius (p. 24) he gives a 
figure of Quetelet’s results, indicating the devi- 
ations by lighter shading. He does not give 
any figure for mental deviations, but they 
might be represented by two triangles with a common base 
and with the apices opposite each other, as in Fig. 1. 

This view is shared by Ribot and many others, and may be 
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regarded as the eugenic doctrine. Ammon’ showed that it is not 
true for mental phenomena, and that the normal condition includes 
the bulk of the population. On p. 53 of the first edition, and p. 173 
of the second, of his work on the Social Order, he gives a figure 
illustrating this, which, with the omission of some details, I have 


reproduced (Fig. 2). 
Genrus 


Talent 


Fic. 2 


This is much nearer to the real state of things, but still greatly 
exaggerates the mentally defective. The geniuses are probably 
also exaggerated, because the existing state of society does not 
enable the mental powers to show themselves.? There is scarcely 
any gradation from the insane and feeble-minded to the normal 
condition, and the transition should be represented as abrupt. 
Much, too, that is called genius is pathologic, and belongs rather 
at the bottom along with the insane. A figure like that on p. 744 
(Fig. 3) would come much nearer the truth. 


*Otto Ammon, Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre natiirlichen Grundlagen, Jena, 
1895; zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage, 1896. 
2 See Applied Sociology, chap. ix. 
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But it is scarcely worth while to try to indicate the amount of 
genius. We really know nothing about it. All the estimates are 
based on the actual number who have accomplished something in 
the world, but this, as I have abundantly shown, is no criterion of 
the amount of real genius, because the greater part of it lies latent 
in the great mass, and has never had an opportunity to manifest 
itself. The amount of visible genius has never exceeded one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, but it is proved that at least two hundred times as 


Genwus one-tenth of | per cent 


flatent genius and talent scattered somewhat equally throughout the 
macs, amounting in all lines to at least 50 per cent, needing only to be 
called out. 


[Transition from 
sound, the former pathologic] 


def. 


Defectives one-half of | per cent 


Fic. 3 


much exists and might be brought out. This would raise it to 
20 per cent. But when we recognize the many forms that genius 
takes we cannot escape the conclusion that some measure of genius 
exists in nearly everyone. All this genius is scattered somewhat 
uniformly through the whole mass of the population. 

Negative eugenics aims at the elimination of the defective ele- 
ment. Positive eugenics seeks to increase the number of geniuses. 
This can be done only from the ranks of the normal, i.e., of medioc- 
rity. These, and also the superior, and even the geniuses, are 
supposed to be capable of almost indefinite intellectual improve- 
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ment through hereditary selection. This is at least a recognition 


of the existence of potential genius. 


THE LIFE-IMPULSE 


The greatest problem before the world today is that of a uni- 
versal upward tendency in nature. One aspect of it has been 
called “vitalism,” or “‘neo-vitalism.’’ But it is not less chemism 
and psychism. The biologists are alarmed at it. They see in it 
the specter of the old metaphysical life-entity. They are frightened 
at the bugbear of a life-god. But the discussions show that they 
fail to understand the principle. Properly conceived, it is entirely 
scientific, and has nothing to do with Reinke’s ‘‘dominants”’ or 
Driesch’s ‘‘entelechy”’ or “psychoid.’’ Bergson talks of an élan 
vital, leaving it doubtful, however, as to what he really means. 
But the principle is not new. It has been dimly seen by many 
truly great philosophers. It has also been perceived by men of 
science. The eminent botanist Niageli‘ clearly saw it in the plant 
world, and set it forth as the basis of his system. The great Ameri- 
can botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, who was also a leading expounder of 
Darwin’s entire system, accepted this view, and says that it was 
shared by another great European botanist, Alexander Braun. 
Criticizing the view that variation has no definite course, but takes 
place in all directions alike, he says: ‘‘ What we observe in the seed- 
bed does not suggest this view. Niageli, Braun, and myself incline 
to the opinion that each plant has an inherent tendency to varia- 
tion in certain general directions.”* The fact is that it is always 
in an upward direction, toward higher structural perfection. 

What, then, is this principle? At bottom it is the universal 
energy at work in all nature. We have only to recognize that this 
universal energy is constructive and creative, as I have so fully 
shown.’ It builds, and to it are due all the manifold forms of 
existence—worlds, atoms, organisms, man, society. Evolution is 

* Carl Nageli, Entstehung und Begriff der naturhistorischen Art, zweite Auflage, 
Miinchen, 1865; Mechanisch-physiologische Theorie der Abstammingslehre, Leipzig, 


1884. 
2 Structural Botany, New York and Chicago, 1879, p. 319. 


3 Pure Sociology, pp. 79, 171. 
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a series, and it is also an ascending series. The “nisus of nature’ 
is constantly pushing higher and higher structures into existence. 
The history of our earth is the history of a series of ascending steps 
in organic evolution. Each geologic age reveals the presence of 
higher types of both plants and animals than the preceding age. 
The present flora and fauna of the globe represent the last stage 
thus far attained in this ascending series. Toward the end of the 
animal line man emerged as the crown of the organic process. But 
man himself also constitutes an ascending series, and his history, 
unaided by the efforts of the eugenists, is one of progress from the 
lowest nature—men to the highest culture—races. This prolonged 
spontaneous upward movement of the entire organic world is the 
result of that form of the universal energy which inheres in the life- 
principle, and which makes life a progressive agent, mounting 
‘through all the spires of form.” 

The present eugenic movement is one of distrust of nature, of 
lack of faith in great principles, of feverish haste to improve the 
world, of egotism in the assumption of a wisdom superior to that 
of nature. If it could have its way it would thwart and distort the 
spontaneous upward movement, and create an artificial race of 
hydrocephalous pigmies. Fortunately its power is limited, and 
can produce only a ripple on the surface of society. 


EUTHENICS? 


Is there, then, nothing to do? Are we to accept that modern 
scientific fatalism known as /aisses faire, which enjoins the folding 
of the arms? Are we to preach a gospel of inaction? I for one 
certainly am not content to do so, and I believe that nothing I have 
thus far said is inconsistent with the most vigorous action, and that 
in the direction of the betterment of the human race. The end 
and aim of the eugenists cannot be reproached. The race is far 

* Dynamic Sociology, I1, 93, 178; Pure Sociology, pp. 22, 136. 

2 Euthenics. The Science of Controllable Environment. A Plea for Better Living 


Conditions as a First Step Toward Higher Human Efficiency. By Ellen H. Richards, 
Boston, 1910. 

Mrs. Richards gives (p. vii) the etymology of the word and its classic uses. The 
central thought seems to be that cf material prosperity. I shall use it as embracing 
practically all that Galton meant by “nurture.” 
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from perfect. Its condition is deplorable. Its improvement is 
entirely feasible, and in the highest degree desirable. Nor do I 
refer merely to economic conditions, to the poverty and misery of 
the disinherited classes. The intellectual state of the world is 
deplorable, and its improvement is clearly within the reach of 
society itself. It is therefore a question of method rather than of 


principle that concerns us. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN 


The brain of primitive man was so large and so highly developed 
that he reasoned himself into all sorts of errors, which he has 
handed down to us, and which have constituted the most serious 
impediment to the progress of the world. Cephalization, natural 
selection, and especially sexual selection, co-operated during a long 
prehuman period to give to man a head and a brain much too 
large for his good, and which has been for the most part a biologi- 
cally disadvantageous character. It is only coming to serve a 
useful purpose in the most advanced stages of civilization. Brain 
increase is therefore not at all the needed thing for the improvement 
of the race. The chief evils of the world have been due to error, 
which is a product of reason. Error is in turn the result of the 
ignorance of man of his environment, and his consequent false 
reasoning about it. The progress of the world has been due to 
scientific investigation, by which the true nature of the environ- 
ment has been made known and the error removed. The thing 
needed for the improvement of the race is therefore more know]l- 


edge and not more brains. 


COMPETITION 


Everywhere in nature there is a tendency for the avenues of 
progress to become choked and the normally upward movement 
checked or arrested. The rising tide of world-progress, of which I 
have spoken, has therefore always been rhythmic. A dynamic 
state is converted into a static one, and kinetic activity into stag- 
nation. The world has its resting stages, waiting for some new 
influence to enter in and produce a difference of potential. In the 
organic world competition tends constantly to keep the organism 
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far below its possibilities of development. In the struggle for 
existence every organism that survives is arrested on a compara- 
tively low plane. The survival of the fittest is only the survival 
of low types adapted to a hostile environment. They are all 
striving to rise to higher stages under the spur of that inherent 
force, or life-urge, which is everywhere and always pushing upward 
toward higher and better things. Nature is literally “‘bound fast 
in fate” by the competitive forces everywhere at work. Every 
plant and every animal possesses potential qualities far higher than 
its environment will allow it to manifest." 

The signal success of artificial selection is due entirely to this 
principle. The truth, however, is ignored by those who avail them- 
selves of the principle. It is ignored by eugenists, who imagine 
they are adding something to the native powers of men, when all 
they can do at most is to loose the fetters with which nature has 
bound them. All that the agriculturist or the horticulturist can 
do, all that he needs to do, is to remove the hostile influences that 
restrain the native energies of the vegetable kingdom, and permit 
those energies to lift them to higher levels of existence. All that 
the stock-breeder can do is to liberate certain selected parts of the 
animal organism, and permit those parts to expand by their inherent 
powers. All that the eugenist could do, if he had full power to 
transform human beings in conformity with his capricious notions 
of what constitutes improvement, would be to set free the particular 
elements of human nature that he should select, and watch the 
workings of those potential agencies that had been hitherto cramped 
into quiescence. 

But all this is murture, pure and simple. Nature is unchanged. 
The hereditary tendencies remain the same. These are beyond the 
reach of human art. It is the environment that holds the heredi- 
tary impulse down. Man has no power over heredity. The only 
thing he can affect is the environment. It is true that man can 
utilize the laws of heredity. But the utilization of any law of 
nature consists simply in so adjusting the environment that the 
law shall operate in his interest. It is merely directing the forces 
tI set forth this principle and established it by numerous examples as long ago 


as 1876. See my article on “The Local Distribution of Plants and the Theory of 
Adaptation” in the Popular Science Monthly for October, 1876, IX, 676-84. 
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of nature into channels of human advantage. But those channels 
belong to the environment. 


SPONTANEOUS VARIATION 


Darwin recognized the existence of spontaneous variation. In 
fact, he admitted that it must be called in to explain the first step 
in natural selection. Without it there would be nothing for 
natural selection to lay hold of. Enamored of the great principle 
of natural selection, biologists have fallen under the illusion that it 
explains everything. But spontaneous variation is a more funda- 
mental principle. It is prior in order, and it is universal in nature. 
It goes on along with natural selection and in perfect harmony with 
it. It explains great numbers of facts that natural selection is 
powerless to explain. This latter can explain the biologically 
advantageous only, while those changes which are devoid of utility 
can be explained by spontaneous variation only. I long ago 
emphasized this fact and illustrated it by striking examples from 
my own special field.* I called it “fortuitous variation,’ but the 
phrase was due to the impression under which I then labored that 
Darwin himself had used it. But it is the same as his “spontane- 
ous variation,” simply emphasizing the fact, which so strongly 
appealed to me, that such variations take place, as it were, by 
chance, and not because they are useful. In point of fact, as I 
have repeatedly shown, they are due to that inherent impulse of 
the whole organic world, which is perpetually pressing in all direc- 
tions, and striving to lift all life to higher levels, and which really 
brings about organic evolution. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


It turns out, then, that after all the discussion of heredity, and 
the hopes hung upon the idea of utilizing it in the interest of race . 
improvement, it is a fixed quantity which no human power can ‘ 
change, while the environment, which Galton affected to despise, 

* See a brief abstract, all that was ever published, of my paper on “ Fortuitous 
Variation in the Genus Eupatorium,” in Nature, London, for July 25, 1889, XI, 310. F 


On account of the importance of the idea, even for sociology, and the completely As 
buried condition of this note, I reproduced the essential part of it in Pure Sociology. ¢ 


See pp. 241-42. 
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is not only easily modified, but is in reality the only thing that is 
modified in the process of artificial selection, which is the essential 
principle of eugenics itself. All the improvement that can be 
brought about through any of the applications of that art must be 
the result of nurture, and cannot be due to any change in nature, 
since nature is incapable of change. 

There is a sense in which the environment may be regarded as 
representing opposition. It is the environment in the widest sense 
that resists the upward pressure of the life-force, and holds all 
nature down. That force is like an elastic spring coiled up beneath 
a mass of environmental débris, and needing only to be freed in 
order to unfold spontaneously and lift the organic world to higher 
and ever-higher planes. In the human field the mind-force is added 
to the life-force, and both vital and psychic powers press forward 
together toward some exalted goal. The environment lies across 
the path of both and obstructs their rise. The problem every- 
where is how to unlock these prison doors and set free the innate 
forces of nature. 


THE ORGANIC ENVIRONMENT 


Darwin has taught us that the chief barrier to the advance of 
any species of plants or animals is its competition with other plants 
and animals that contest the same ground. And therefore the 
fiercest opponents of any species are the members of the same 
species which demand the same elements of subsistence. Hence 
the chief form of relief in the organic world consists in the thinning- 
out of competitors. Any species of animals or plants left free to 
propagate at its normal rate would overrun the earth in a short 
time and leave no room for any other species. Any species that is 
sufficiently vigorous to resist its organic environment will crowd 
out all others and monopolize the earth. If nature permitted this 
there could be no variety, but only one monotonous aspect devoid 
of interest or beauty. Whatever we may think of the harsh method 
by which this is prevented, we cannot regret that it is prevented, 
and that we have a world of variety, interest, and aesthetic attract- 
iveness. 


*See Applied Sociology, pp. 123-28, 233-34. 
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THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


It is not generally realized that in this respect the social environ- 
ment does not essentially differ from the organic environment. It 
is true that Malthus taught us this more than a century ago, but 
we go on deploring the action of this law in the human race, and 
striving to nullify it by all manner of artificial devices. That 
rational man has the power through his intelligence to rob this law 
of its harsh, painful features is beyond question, but whenever this 
is attempted there is a general outcry against it, and those who 
attempt it are accused of an unpardonable sin against nature, and 
usually of a sin against God. 


RACE SUICIDE 


On April 12, 1901, Dr. Edward A. Ross, in his annual address 
before the American Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia, speaking of the displacement of the American by the 
foreign population in this country, uttered these words: 

For a case like this I can find no words so apt as “‘race suicide.”* There 
is no bloodshed, no violence, no assault of the race that waxes upon the race 
that wanes. The higher race quietly and unmurmuringly eliminates itself 
rather than endure individually the bitter competition it has failed to ward 
off by collective action.? 


The phrase “race suicide’ was immediately taken up and 
echoed throughout the civilized world. ‘Race suicide” was loudly 
and widely condemned, and branded as a mark of decadence. 
Chief among those to make a public use of it and indulge in its 
wholesale condemnation was Theodore Roosevelt, who lost no 
opportunity to weave it into his speeches and warn his audiences 
against its insidious dangers to mankind. He was credited with 
the authorship of the phrase, and the press took it up and scattered 
it broadcast over the world. Books with it as their title have been 
written, and the literature of foreign countries is now replete with 
translations of it into all languages. 

* The use of quotation marks here was probably not intended by Dr. Ross, as the 
words were not quoted, and were here used for the first time. 

2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
XVIII (July, 1901), 88. 
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THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 


All this is simply the latest aspect of the general alarm that has 
come into the world at the manifest decline in the birth-rate of 
civilized countries. Many see in it the approach of the end of the 
human race itself, and are filled with all manner of sinister fore- 
bodings. In France, where it is most extreme, and where a station- 
ary condition of the population has almost been reached, thorough 
scientific inquiries into the causes have been instituted by the gov- 
ernment, with the general result of establishing the fact that the 
limitation of families is in the main voluntary and purposeful. 
There are many elements that must be considered in the complete 
understanding of the problem, but the great truth stands clearly 
forth that people are no longer willing to contribute to the popula- 
tion at the rate prescribed by nature. 


THE LAW OF POPULATION 


Further investigations in all countries have shown that the 
movement is general, and although the problem is complicated by 
a large number of special influences, there comes forth from amid 
it all a great law, which may be called the law of population. It is 
very distinct from Malthus’ ‘‘principle of population,” and may be 
stated in this simple form: population is inversely proportional to 
intelligence. 

What is the meaning of this law? It means that man, in pro- 
portion to his intelligence, is learning to mitigate the cruel law of 
the organic environment, which consists, as already stated, in 
reproducing greatly in excess of the possibility of existence, and 
then killing off the surplus. By whatever name we may call it, 
this law has in fact applied to mankind in all the ages past. It 
still applies to the uncivilized races, and it no less applies to the 
lower classes of civilized society. These still remain prolific. They 
furnish the proles, and constitute the proletariat. But nature 
knows how to keep down population, and they are still the victims 
of the organic law. And in so far as the population of civilized 
countries is permitted to increase, it must be from the proletariat. 
The enlightened classes refuse longer to furnish soldiers to gratify 
the ambition of military chieftains. They seek comfort and happi- 
ness, and have learned how to obtain them. They prefer quality 
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to quantity, and demand mulium non multa. They are accomplish- 
ing the same end as nature, viz., numerical uniformity, but they 
are doing it without destruction and without pain. Their remedial 
agent is a prophylactic. They have solved the Malthusian prob- 
lem by the discovery of restraints to population of which Malthus 


never dreamed. 
EUDEMICS: 


There are many who look with alarm at the fact that popula- 
tion is being to so great an extent recruited from the base, i.e., 
from the lower classes. Such apprehensions are due to the almost 
universal error that those classes are inferior to the middle and 
higher classes. This is not the place to refute this error, and I have 
done it elsewhere,? but could it be removed, all grounds for alarm 
would be dispelled. If there are signs of decadence anywhere they 
are not in the proletariat. They are to be found among the pam- 
pered rich and not among the hampered poor. These, though ill 
bred, are well born; their infusion into the population imparts to 
it a healthy tone. It constitutes the hope of society. 

On a former occasion’ I emphasized this fact in language which 
I could not now improve, and which, therefore, as a concluding 
word, I will ask permission to repeat: 


The paper of this morning treats the problem to which Galton, Karl 
Pearson, Ribot, Lombroso, Ferri, and many others have devoted so much 


1 This word, so far as I am aware, has thus far appeared only three times in print, 
viz., first, in the paper of Professor J. Q. Dealey on “The Teaching of Sociology,” 
read before the American Sociological Society, on December 31, 1909, and published 
in the American Journal of Sociology for March, 1910, XV, 662, and in the Publications 
of the society, IV, 182; second, in a review of Professor C. B. Davenport’s Eugenics, 
by Mr. Carol Aronovici, in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 1910, XVI, 
122; and, third, in Professor Dealey’s recent work, The Family in Its Sociological 
Aspect, Boston, 1912, p. 128; each time in a footnote only, but also each time credited 
to Professor H. L. Koopman, Librarian of Brown University. Professor Koopman 
informs me that he suggested the word to Professor Dealey in conversation, and 
Professor Dealey admits this to be the origin of it. But the word seems to be needed, 
derived as it is from the Greek dios, “‘the people at large,” and signifying a science 
or doctrine of the welfare of the masses. It alliterates well with the other two words, 
“eugenics” and ‘“‘euthenics,”’ and yet it has a distinct meaning of its own, greatly 
expanding the whole field of discussion. 

2 See A pplied Sociology, pp. 95-110, 129-81. 

3 Remarks on a paper by Professor D. Collin Wells on “Social Darwinism,” read 


before the American Sociological Society on December 29, 1906. See the American 
Journal of Sociology for March, 1907, XII, 709-10, and the Publications of the society, 


I, 131-32. 
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attention—namely, the physiological improvement of the race of men. One 
aspect of that problem was thoroughly discussed yesterday, and it is remark- 
able that neither the able paper of Professor Ross nor any of the discussions 
of that paper once alluded to the most important and best-established law of 
demography—that population is inversely proportional to intelligence. Of 
course there are other things of which the same general principle is true. 
Suicide, insanity, crime, and vice increase as we rise in the scale of intelligence. 
You do not find them among animals, and you find them less among savages 
and lower classes than in the upper strata of society. It is lowest in the scale 
of organic life that we find the highest fecundity, and the law goes back through 
the entire animal kingdom until we have those Protozoans in which one indi- 
vidual may be the parent of millions of offspring. This law also extends 
upward to the very topmost layers of society and finds its maximum expres- 
sion in the very few who have attained to that lofty realm of wisdom where 
they not only understand the teachings of eugenics, but are capable of applying 
them to family life. 

The doctrine defended by Professor Wells is the most complete example 
of the oligocentric world-view' which is coming to prevail in the higher classes 
of society, and would center the entire attention of the world upon an almost 
infinitesimal fraction of the human race and ignore all the rest. It is trying 
to polish up the gilded pinnacles of the social temple so as to make them shine 
a little more brightly, while entirely neglecting the great, coarse foundation- 
stones upon which it rests. The education and preservation of the select few, 
of the higher classes, of the emerged hundredth, to the neglect of the sub- 
merged tenth and the rest of the ninety-nine hundredths of society, covers too 
small a field. I cannot bring myself to work contentedly in a field so narrow, 
however fascinating in itself. Perhaps mine is a “vaulting ambition,” but I 
want a field that shall be broad enough to embrace the whole human race. 

For an indefinite period yet to come society will continue to be recruited 
from the base. The swarming and spawning millions of the lower ranks will 
continue in the future as in the past to swamp all the fruits of intelligence and 
compel society to assimilate this mass of crude material as best it can. 

This is commonly looked upon as the deplorable consequence of the demo- 
graphic law referred to, and it is said that society is doomed to hopeless 
degeneracy. Is it possible to take any other view? I think it is, and the only 
consolation, the only hope, lies in the truth that, so far as the native capacity, 
the potential quality, the “promise and potency” of a higher life are con- 
cerned, those swarming, spawning millions, the bottom layer of society, the 
proletariat, the working classes, the ““hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
nay, even the denizens of the slums—that all these are by nature the peers 
of the boasted “aristocracy of brains’’ that now dominates society and looks 
down upon them, and the equals in all but privilege of the most enlightened 
teachers of eugenics. 


* Applied Sociology, p. 23. 
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LEGISLATION AS A SOCIAL FUNCTION" 


ROSCOE POUND 
Harvard University Law School 


Of the two agencies of law-making in our legal system, one is 
thoroughly conscious that it is making rules and imposing standards, 
while the other purports to be wholly unconscious of power to do 
anything of the sort. The legislator, holding that law is a conscious 
product of the human will, takes it for unquestioned that he has 
but to ascertain the will of the sovereign with respect to the civic 
conduct of individuals and put such will in the form of chapter and 
section of the written law. In his view the prefatory “be it 
enacted,” so far as anything beyond political responsibility is 
concerned, justifies what follows. On the other hand, the judge, 
holding that law is something found, not made, that it is reason, not 
will, and believing that in the long run conscious law-making can 
achieve little beyond authoritative declaration of what has been 

discovered in the determination of controversies, proceeds halt- 

ingly. He persuades himself to overlook the law-making function 

which everyone who administers justice must necessarily wield. 

Hence the one is prone to attempt far too much and to be careless 

how he carries out the details of what he attempts. Quod principi 

placuit legis habet vigorem may be the theory of popular as well as 

of imperial sovereignty. In either case, the feeling that a declara- 

tion of the sovereign will suffices to make law gives rise to a mass 

of arbitrary detail that cannot obtain the force of law in practice. 

The other agency of law-making, on the other hand, attempts 

much too little and carries out what is attempted too cautiously : 

and too doubtingly. For the judge is hampered at every turn by re 
the theory that he can only discover, that the principles of the | 
unwritten law are invariable, and that application of a rule which 
has at least a potential logical pre-existence in the received system ; 

is his sole function. What he does attempt is of necessity limited ; 


* From the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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by the honest endeavor to make it appear that he is bringing in 
nothing new. 

Theories of law are not theories of law-making. If they are 
to be so taken, certainly it is not expedient that judges, wielding 
the common-law power of making binding precedents, have before 
them consciously a theory that they make law rather than find 
and declare it. The judge in the Year Books who announced 
from the bench that law was the will of the justices did not give 
us a satisfactory theory of judicial law-making. Yet the analytical 
jurists have done a good service in insisting upon their imperative 
theory of the form of the law and in demonstrating that law is 
made and must be made by tribunals. The doctrine of separation 
of powers works mischief here in confirming the traditional notion 
that the law is always discovered, that decisions are only declara- 
tory, and that when a precedent is overruled the law is not changed 
but instead a misinterpretation thereof is corrected. The theory 
which confines the judicial function to mere application of a rule 
formulated in advance by an extra-judicial agency proceeds upon 
an eighteenth-century conception of law and of law-making which 
we cannot accept today. Our first step in the endeavor to compel 
law-making to take more account and more intelligent account of 
the social facts upon which law must proceed and to which it is 
to be applied must be to make all the agencies of law-making com- 
pletely conscious of what they are doing. The next step is to make 
plain the end and purpose of what they are doing. 

Subject to the qualification which attaches to all such classi- 
fications, namely, that they are divisions of the historian’s dis- 
course rather than of the subject itself, we may recognize four 
stages of legal development. I shall call these stages (1) primitive 
law, or the beginning of law, (2) the strict law, (3) equity or natural 
law, and (4) the maturity of law. To these, I conceive, we shall 
have presently to add a fifth stage, one upon which the law is now 
definitely entering, which may be called the socialization of law. 
Ideas of the nature of law and of the end of law, and hence ideas 
of law-making, are relative to the circumstances of these several 
stages, and, in consequence, an understanding of the four first 
named and of their respective contributions to the law of the 
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present necessary to any thoroughgoing consideration of modern 
law-making. 

In the beginnings of law the idea is simply to keep the peace. 
Self-help or the help of the gods through their ministers is resorted to 
in the majority of cases. The help of the politically organized com- 
munity is invoked exceptionally. Hence public administration of 
justice is not an agency for remedying wrongs. Much less is the 
law an agency for delimiting interests so as to adjust the relations 
of individuals with each other. It is simply a body of rules by 
which controversies are adjusted peaceably. At first, therefore, it 
attempts nothing more affirmatively than to furnish the injured 
a substitute for revenge. Where the law today thinks of compensa- 
tion for an injury, primitive law thinks of composition for the desire 
to be avenged. Where modern law seeks a rational mode of trial 
that will bring forth the exact truth, primitive law seeks an accept- 
able mechanical mode of trial which will yield a certain unambigu- 
ous result without opportunity for controversy. Accordingly, in 
its beginnings law is a means toward the peaceable ordering of 
society. Along with religion and morality it is a regulative agency 
by means of which men are restrained and the social interest in 
general security is protected. Indeed, it is the least of the three, 
since its chief function is to restrain and regulate self-help and self- 
redress. Law retains this character of a regulative agency and of 
a means the end whereof is a peaceable ordering, although other 
ends become manifest as it develops. The contribution of this 
first period of legal development to the idea of the end of law is the 
- conception of a peaceable ordering of society through the peaceable 
adjustment of controversies. 

In the second stage of legal development, the stage of the strict 
law, law has definitely prevailed as the regulative agency of society 
and the state has prevailed as the organ of social control. Self- 
help and self-redress have been superseded for all but exceptional 
causes. Normally men appeal only to the state to redress wrongs. 
Hence the rules which determine the cases where men may appeal 
to the state for help define indirectly the substance of rights and 
thus indirectly point out and limit the interests recognized and 
secured. But rights and interests as such are quite unknown. 
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The period is one of remedies, not of rights, for while the logical 
sequence is interest, right, remedy, the historical sequence is the 
reverse. And when remedies are known, but not rights, arbitrary 
and formal limitations must do what in modern times is done by a 
detailed logical system of rights and the conception that remedies 
are a means of giving them effect. Accordingly in this stage two 
causes operate to produce a system of strict law, namely, fear of 
arbitrary exercise of the power of state assistance to individual 
victims of wrong and a survival of ideas from the beginning of law, 
when legal interposition in controversies was not the regular course. 
Five characteristics of this stage of legal development result: 
(1) the law is formal in a high degree; (2) it is rigid and immutable; 
(3) it is extremely individualistic; (4) it is wholly indifferent to the 
moral aspects of conduct or of transactions which satisfy the letter 
of its rules, and (5) it restricts capacity to invoke the law and 
capacity for acts which may lead to legal consequences in ways 
that now appear utterly arbitrary. These characteristics of the 
strict law affect the whole course of development of legal justice. 
The permanent contributions of this stage are the ideas of certainty 
and uniformity and of rule and form as means thereto. 

The next stage, which I have called the stage of equity or natural 
law, is one of liberalization. The watchword of the period of 
strict law was certainty, the watchword of this period is some word 
or phrase of ethical import—in the Roman law, aequum et bonum, 
with us, equity and good conscience, in the law of Continental 
Europe, natural law. In consequence the period of strict law relies 
upon rules and forms; this period relies upon moral ideas and reason. 
Four ideas of the first magnitude come into the law in this period. 
The first is that legal personality should extend to all human beings 
and that incapacities to produce legal consequences should be 
rejected except where a natural as distinguished from a historical 
reason can be found for them. The second is that the law should 
look to the substance and not the form, the spirit and not the letter. 
This is the most revolutionary change in legal history, for Jhering 
says truly that every history of a legal system might take for its 
motto “in the beginning was the word.’”’ Only the systems that 
went through this change and came to measure things by reason 
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rather than by arbitrary rule or arbitrary formula have become 
laws of the world. 

The third idea is good faith, the idea that justice demands 
one should not disappoint well-founded expectations which he has 
created; in other words, that it is not so much that rules should 
be certain as that men’s conduct should be certain. 

The fourth idea is that one person should not be unjustly 
enriched at the expense of another. Insistence upon these ideas, 
as moral ideas, leads to a further development of the means by 
which the legal system secures its ends. In the period of strict 
law, the means are remedies; in this period they are duties, and 
remedies are thought of as given to make these duties effective. 

But the attempt in this stage to make law coincide with morals 
leads to two difficulties. One is an attempt to enforce over-high 
ethical standards and to make legal duties out of moral duties— 
such as the duty of gratitude—which are not sufficiently tangible 
to be made effective by legal means. This gradually remedies 
itself. The other is that it gives too wide a scope for discretion, 
since, whereas legal rules are of general and absolute application, 
moral principles must be applied with reference to circumstances 
and individuals. Hence at first in this stage the administration 
of justice is too personal and therefore too uncertain. In time 
this fault is corrected by a gradual fixing of rules and a consequent 
stiffening of the legal system which leads to a fourth stage. The 
permanent contributions of the third stage are the conception of 
promoting and enforcing good faith and moral conduct through 
the law and reliance upon reason rather than upon rule and form. 

In the fourth stage, which I have called the maturity of law, 
the watchwords are equality and security. The former involves 
equality in operation of legal rules and equality of opportunity to 
exercise one’s faculties and employ one’s substance. The latter 
involves the idea that everyone is to be secured in his interests 
against aggression by others and that others are to be permitted to 
acquire from him or to exact from him only through his will that 
they do so or because of his infringement of rules devised to secure 
others in like interests. To this end, the idea of individual rights 
is worked out thoroughly and is put as the basis of the legal system, 
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so that duties are regarded as correlative thereto and remedies as 
vindications thereof. Accordingly the all-important legal institu- 
tions of this period are property and contract. But the interest 
of the promisee in the contract is itself treated as property. 
Hence Mr. Choate had much justification for asserting as he did 
in his argument in the income tax cases, that “‘preservation of 
is the rights of private property”’ was the fundamental object of the 
law. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century signs of the begin- 
whe nings of a new stage of legal development begin to be manifest 
se throughout the world. In the maturity of law, the legal system 
- seeks to secure individuals in the advantages given them by nature 

or their station in the world and to enable them to use these advan- 
tages as freely as is compatible with a like free exercise of their 
faculties and use of their advantages by others. To accomplish 
these ends it reverts in some measure to the ideas of the strict law. 
In consequence a certain opposition between law and morals 
develops once more, and just as the neglect of the moral aspects 
of conduct in the stage of strict law required the legal revolution 
through infusion of lay moral ideas into the law, which in different 
legal systems we call equity or natural law, so the neglect of the 
moral worth of the individual and of his claim to a complete moral 
and social life involved in the insistence upon property and 
contract in the maturity of law are requiring a similar legal revolu- 
| tion through the absorption into the law of ideas developed in 
the social sciences. Juristically, this is beginning in the recogni- 
tion of interests as the ultimate idea behind rights, duties, and 
remedies. It is seen that the so-called natural rights are some- 
‘thing quite distinct in character from legal rights; that they are 
claims which human beings may reasonably make, whereas legal 
rights are means which the state employs in order to give effect 
to such claims. But when natural rights are put in this form it 
becomes evident that these individual interests are on no higher 
plane than social interests, and, indeed, for the most part get their 
significance from a social interest in giving effect to them. In 
consequence the emphasis comes to be transferred gradually from 
individual interests to social interests. Such a movement is taking 
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place palpably in the law of all countries today. Its watchword 
is satisfaction of human wants, and it seems to put as the end of 
law the satisfaction of as many human demands as we can with the 
least sacrifice of other demands. This new stage has been called 
the socialization of law. 

Legislation, in the sense of a deliberate framing and establishing 
in advance of rules of decision or of rules and standards of conduct 
by which, therefore, decision is to be governed, is chiefly a phenome- 
non of the maturity of law. In the first stage of legal development, 
law-making is wholly subconscious. Historically the judge pre- 
cedes the law and the court precedes the legislature. What we 
call legislation in the beginnings of law is wholly declaratory. It 
is not an authoritative making of new law, it is an authoritative 
publication of law already existing in the form of traditional modes 
of applying for judicial action, traditional rules of decision, and 
traditional limitations upon self-help. The first conscious making 
of law takes place when choice has to be made between conflicting 
traditions or where conflicting traditions must be harmonized 
through amendment. This necessity arises whenever an attempt 
is made to declare the common custom of a political unit formed 
by the union of heretofore distinct tribes or peoples with customs 
of their own. Alfred’s laws are the classical example. He tells 
us in his prologue that he found it necessary to pick and choose and 
even amend, but, he adds, “I durst not set down much of my own.” 
The first step in the direction of conscious constructive law-making 
comes when men perceive that by changing the written record of 
the law they can change the law. Usually when this is discovered 
a legislative ferment sets in, as in the case of the early republican 
legislation at Rome, the Frankish capitularies on the Roman 
imperial model, and perhaps the legislation of Edward I. But the 
idea of deliberate change in the law is uncongenial to the stage of 
the strict law. The law is a system of remedies. The idea of 
rights has not developed. There is no body of principles of sub- 
stantive law. Hence there are no principles to govern change, and 
arbitrary change appears to be at war with the very idea of law. 


Accordingly this brief outburst of legislation is quickly superseded 


by a purely judicial or juristic development of the law, under the 
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theory that law is to be found rather than made. This is true 
even when the law is wholly made over in the stage of equity or 
natural law. Even then the idea is that principles of superior 
validity have been discovered and that these principles, which 
have an independent and intrinsic validity, are simply applied. 
It is not until the maturity of a legal system that we enter upon a 
real stage of legislation. 

Legislative law-making first becomes conscious of what it is. 
As soon as conscious constructive law-making begins there comes 
to be in the legal system an imperative element, an element resting 
on the expressed will of the sovereign and deriving its authority 
from the power of the state. This leads one type of thinker to 
look upon all law as an emanation of the sovereign will. But the 
main body of the law continues to be traditional in form and con- 
tinues to be developed along traditional lines by judges or jurists. 
Resting at first upon the usage and practice of tribunals or the 
usage and customary modes of advising litigants on the part of 
those upon whom tribunals rely for guidance, the basis of its author- 
ity comes to be reason and conformity to ideals of right. The 
latter commonly are conceived of as immutable and eternal. 
Hence the function of judge or jurist in developing the law is taken 
to be one of discovering in the traditional materials of the legal 
system the principles which accord with reason and conform to 
ideals of right and of drawing them out to their logical conse- 
quences. This view of judicial law-making accords with the demand 
of the maturity of law for certainty and uniformity and is furthered 
by the insistence in this stage upon the security of property and 
contract. What it may lead to is well illustrated by the juris- 
prudence of conceptions of which Continental jurists have been 
complaining so bitterly. 

First, then, judicial law-making must know itself; it must 
know what it is. Next, both judicial law-making and legislative 
law-making must know the ends to which they are employed. 
For our trust is in the efficacy of intelligent effort; so far as we make 
law consciously, we are to make it intelligently. This was hardly 
possible until we had arrived at the conception of interests. Our 
hope of achieving it is in definition of the interests that may claim 
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to be secured and determination of the principles according to 
which they are to be selected and delimited for legal recognition. 

A legal system attains its end by recognizing certain interests, 
individual, public, and social; by defining the limits within which 
these interests shall be recognized legally and be given effect through 

3 rules of law, and by endeavoring to secure the interests so recog- 
nized within the defined limits. It does not create these interests. 
There is so much truth in the old theories of a law of nature and of 
natural rights. These interests arise, apart from law, through the 
competition of individuals with each other, the competition of 
groups or societies with each other, and of individuals with such 
groups or societies. What the law-maker has to consider, therefore, 
is (1) the interests which the law may be called upon to recognize 
and secure, (2) the principles upon which such interests should 
be defined and limited for purposes of legal recognition, or, to put 
it in another way, the principles by which conflicting interests 
should be weighed or balanced in order to determine which are 
to be recognized and to what extent, (3) the means by which the 
law may secure the interests which it recognizes, and (4) the limita- 
tions upon effective legal action which may preclude a complete 
recognition or complete securing of all these interests to the full 
extent which ethical considerations may demand. 

Strictly the concern of the law is with social interests, since 
it is the social interest in securing the individual interest that must 
determine the law to secure it. But using interest to mean a claim 
which a human being or a group of human beings may make, it 
is convenient to speak of individual interests, public interests, 
that is interests of the state as a juristic person, and social interests, 
that is interests of the community at large. This is the order in 
which they have been recognized in the development of juristic 
thought. 4 

Although certain great social interests have determined the { 
growth of law from the beginning, individual interests were the 
first to be worked out critically. For nearly two centuries now 
philosophical jurisprudence has devoted itself chiefly to this task. if 
The more important of them have become well known to us under 
the name of natural rights, because of the old theory that the pres- : 
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sure of these interests in a state of nature produced the state and 
hence that the state existed solely to secure them. Usually they 
have been deduced from the qualities of man in the abstract or 
from some formula of right or justice. But the practice of jurists 
has often been sounder than their theories have been. So far as 
individual interests go, the sociological jurist will find little to do 
beyond essaying to supply a better theoretical foundation. 

With respect to public interests, the situation is very different. 
These were first thought of as individual interests of the personal 
sovereign and hence were worked out originally in jurisprudence on 
the analogy of individual interests. Moreover, since the sovereign 
is, as it were, the guardian of social interests, these also were at 
first treated as individual interests of the sovereign and were worked 
out on the same analogy of private rights. Hence there is much 
confused thinking in jurisprudence at this point. General social 
interests and interests of the state as a juristic person are not 
differentiated, and both are spoken of as “‘rights” of the state. 
By public interests, then, I mean here the interests of the state 
as a juristic person; interests of personality, i.e., the integrity, 
freedom of action and honor of the state personality, and interests 
of substance. The persistence in American public law of the royal 
prerogative of dishonesty and the resistance of lawyers to attempts 
to introduce ideas on this subject which are familiar to the rest of 
the world afford but another instance of the practical effect of 
theoretical confusion in retarding the growth of the law. 

Turning to social interests, the sociological jurist has in a sense 
a clear field. As such, we have only begun to recognize them. 
Yet the social interest in general security was the first interest 
protected by the law. Primitive law arose and existed to maintain 
this interest. Unhappily in the nineteenth century legal history 
was written from an individualist standpoint and was interpreted 
as a development of restrictions on individual aggression in the 
interest of individual freedom of action. When we recognize that 
this was a mistake and that the social interest in general security 
dictated the very beginnings of law, so that individual rights were 
only a means gradually worked out for furthering this social 
interest, and rewrite our legal histories accordingly, we shall be 
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able to make historical jurisprudence more effective. In the same 
way much that has been written as to individual natural rights, 
when recast from the standpoint of a social interest in security of 
acquisitions and a social interest in the security of transactions, 
may be made useful. But the jurist cannot work alone here. In 
order to construct a scheme of social interests that will serve the 
jurisprudence of tomorrow as the thoroughly elaborated schemes 
of natural rights served the jurisprudence of yesterday, the social 
sciences must co-operate. This does not mean that any jurist 
shall take all the social sciences for his province. It does mean, 
however, that he shall know that they all have materials for him 
and shall be willing and able to go to them therefor. 

With respect to the next step in a theory of law-making the 
principles seem to be clear. Having determined what the interests 
are which the law may be called upon to secure, as they cannot all 
be secured and as many of them are in positive conflict, questions 
arise which are fundamental for the law-maker. How are these 
interests to be balanced? What principle is to determine their 
relative weight ? Which shall give way in case of conflict? Philo- 
sophical jurists have labored to reduce some method of getting at 
the intrinsic importance of various interests. They have sought 
for some absolute formula whereby we may be assured that the 
weightier interest intrinsically should prevail. I do not believe 
in such attempts fora moment. Yet perhaps I shall be accused of 
following in their footsteps when I venture to lay down two prin- 
ciples for the theory of law-making in this connection. The first 
is that individual interests are to be secured by law only because 
and to the extent that they are social interests. There is a social 
interest in securing individual interests so far as securing them 
conduces to general security, the security of social institutions, and 
the individual moral and social life. Hence while individual 
interests are one thing and social interests are another, the law, 
as I have said, secures individual interests because of a social 
interest in so doing. No individual, therefore, may claim to be 
secured in an interest that conflicts with any social interest unless 
he can show some countervailing social interest in so securing him— 
some social interest to outweigh that with which his individual 
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interest conflicts. The second principle is, secure at all times the 
greatest number of interests possible, with the least possible 
sacrifice of other interests. Interests change in their incidents, in 
their intensity, and even in their very nature. Hence such a 
principle recognizes that there can be no final word on any point 
of the law. The legal system must be kept flexible and law-making 
must accommodate itself perennially to shiftings in the quantity 
and quality of the interests it has to meet. 

Next in a theory of law-making come the means of securing 
interests. Here jurisprudence is at its best. The conceptions 
of rights, duties, powers, and privileges, the notions of punishment, 
redress, specific and substitutional, and prevention and _ their 
respective provinces, require relatively little from the sociological 
jurist. The chief task will be to discover how far each has been 
used to secure the interests which the law has recognized, how 
far each has been effective for such purpose, and thus how each 
may be developed or curtailed in the future. Probably the most 
important task is the development of the idea of preventive justice. 

A side where more is to be done is in ascertaining the limits 
of effective legal action. We must remember that law, as a prac- 
tical matter, must deal largely with the outside and not the inside 
of men and things, and must keep in mind that the legal system 
is obliged to rely upon external agencies to put its machinery in 
motion. Even the best of laws do not enforce themselves. Hence 
it is of the first importance to study the social-psychological limita- 
tions upon enforcement of legal rules. It needs very little compari- 
son of the law in the books with the law in action to demonstrate 
that both judge-made and statutory rules fail continually because 
they lack what has been called the social-psychological guaranty. 
A rule may run counter to the individual interests of a majority 
or of a militant minority or of a powerful class; or it may run 
counter to the moral ideas of individuals, as in the case of the 
Fugitive Slave law; or it may be that no immediate interests 
of individuals are involved and hence they are indifferent. In 
Anglo-American law, where individual initiative is the main reli- 
ance and the individual wields a sort of dispensing power through 
the power of the jury to render general verdicts, the latter is a 
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frequent situation. No work that can be done in jurisprudence is 
of more importance than this study of the application and enforce- 
ment of law. But here again the social sciences must co-operate. 
Judicial statistics—and we have yet to gather them—must be 
looked at from more than one point of view before the sociological 
jurist may lay down much beyond a few obvious principles which 
Bentham on one side and the historical jurists on another have 
already perceived. 

So far I have barely sketched the progress of juristic thought 
as to law-making and the main heads of a theory of law-making as 
a social function. But this is less than half of the field. Before 
we can have sound ‘theories here we need facts on which to build 
them. Even after we get sound theories, we shall need facts to 
enable us to apply them. Hard as it is for legislators to ascertain 
social facts, it is even more difficult for courts with the machinery 
which our judicial organization affords. As a general proposition, 
courts have no adequate machinery for getting at the facts required 
for the exercise of their necessary law-making function. As 
things are, our courts must decide on the basis of matters of general 
knowledge and on supposed accepted principles of uniform applica- 
tion. Except as counsel furnish material in their printed argu- 
ments, the court has no facilities for obtaining knowledge of social 
facts comparable to hearings before committees, testimony of 
specialists who have conducted detailed investigations, and other 
means of the sort available to the legislature. Yet judges must 
make law as well as apply it, and judicial reference bureaus not 
remotely unlike Dr. McCarthy’s epoch-making contribution to 
practical legislative law-making are not unlikely to develop. 
The laboratories and staffs of experts which are coming to be 
attached to some Continental tribunals strongly suggest this. 
But before we can do anything in this direction, we must provide 
a more flexible judicial organization. We must give our courts 
power to organize such administrative agencies as the business 
before them may require. The present system, in which in many 
of our jurisdictions the judges are at the mercy of elective admin- 
istrative officers over whom they have no control, is incompatible 
with effective handling of social facts in our tribunals. A judge 
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to whom I showed recently the last report of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago, when he saw that the court had a general superintendent, 
that it kept statistics, and devoted much attention to proper gather- 
ing of them, study of them, and embodying the lessons they had 
to teach in rules, objected that this was not a court at all but a 
sort of imperial ministry of justice. The excellent work done by 
the Municipal Court of Chicago shows us that we must abandon 
the hard-and-fast line between the judicial and the administrative 
involved in our legal tradition, must recognize that a great deal of 
the administrative is involved in and necessary to the effective 
working of the judicial, and must make each court within its 
proper scope a bureau of justice rather than as has been our theory 
in the past a sort of slot machine into which the facts of a contro- 
versy are put above and from which the decision is taken out below. 
After some seven centuries our legal system has not completely 
evolved a rational mode of trial which will ascertain the facts of 
particular controversies. There may be an analogy here. Start- 
ing with purely mechanical modes of ascertaining facts, the law 
has gradually developed rational methods. In the immediate 
past the social facts required for the exercise of the judicial function 
of law-making have been arrived at by means which may fairly 
be called mechanical. It is not one of the least problems of the 
sociological jurist to discover a rational mode of advising the court 
of facts of which it is supposed to take judicial notice. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF REMEDIAL AND PRE- 
VENTIVE LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


ELDON R. JAMES 
University of Wisconsin Law School 


It has been said by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, with reference to 
English legislation, that 


the intervention of the legislature in the domain of private law, though spar- 
ing and unsystematic, has been continuous. When the development of com- 
mon law rules has failed to keep pace with changes in social and economical 
conditions, when a too servile adherence to precedents has forced those rules 
into a wrong groove, the legislature has never shrunk from stepping in and 
bringing the rules into conformity with the national will and national require- 
ments.? 


It can also be said that the legislatures in the United States, 
unsystematically but none too sparingly, have not hesitated, par- 
ticularly within the last twenty-five or thirty years, to attempt to 
make law conform to social desires and, to a degree, to meet social 
ends. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate, briefly and in general 
terms, some of the principal matters with which legislative activity 
has been busy, in order to find out, if we may, what principles, if 
there be any, are guiding social legislation in the United States. 
It cannot be contended that social legislation in this country has 
been enacted in conscious pursuance of any fundamental theory. 
The legislator has, as a rule, no fundamental conceptions, a priori, 
from which he deliberately proceeds. His legislation is more likely 
to be empirical, and none the less sound for that, and his desire, 2 
not always effectively or wisely carried out, is to meet practical 
conditions and not to develop a theoretically perfect body of law 
founded upon assumed fundamental conceptions or theories. 

* From the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 

2 Legislative Methods and Forms, p. 6. 
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I shall not concern myself with constitutional difficulties, nor 
with criticism of the wisdom or unwisdom of particular methods 
of accomplishing results, for my object is not so much to determine 
the validity of particular enactments as it is to indicate the lines 
along which legislatures are thinking and the matters to which 
they are directing their attention. 


I 


By far the largest part of the publications containing the 
legislation of the United States, revised statutes, session laws, 
and what not is taken up with political and governmental affairs 
and only a comparatively small portion is necessary to contain 
those statutes which relate to or affect the private law. There is, 
however, a great deal more of legislation relating to matters of 
private law than there used to be, though it is still relatively small 
in bulk. 

Modern legislation, as it affects social reforms, is much more 
likely today to have more care and thought put upon it than was 
the case only a few years ago. The legislator is more inclined to 
make use of sociological investigations in the preparation of laws 
than he formerly was, when a great deal of legislation was based 
upon his general impressions as to social facts rather than upon the 
facts themselves, which were, and in many cases still are, impossible 
to obtain or inaccessible to the legislature. The modern statute is 
likely to show better draftsmanship than used to be the case, 
though there is still room for improvement. There is still a great 
deal to be done along this line and the official legislative drafts- 
man, long an institution in England, is very little in evidence in 
America. 

The success of the Legislative Reference Library in Wisconsin, 
both in the matter of assembling such information as there may be 
relating to projects of legislation and in the actual drafting of 
statutes by experts, indicates the probable introduction of this 
institution in many of the American states." Something of this 
sort is necessary if we are to have social legislation that will ade- 
quately meet the conditions desired to be affected. 


* McCarthy, The Wisconsin Idea, chaps. viii, ix. 
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Not only is there need of accurate knowledge of social conditions 
and proper drafting of legislation, if our statutes are to be adequate 
for the purpose desired by legislators, but there ought to be what 
there are not now, studies of the operation of new enactments 
and their effect upon the conditions they are intended to modify. 
There is material for such studies in existence in the reports of 
administrative boards and commissions and elsewhere, but it is 
scattered and not readily available for legislative use. 

If we are to have social legislation, therefore, that is to be 
effective, the legislator must be provided with these three things; 
the facts as to the conditions to be changed and affected by the 
proposed legislation, proper draftsmanship, and a comprehensive 
and adequate study of the operation of the new law after its passage, 
in order that its effectiveness and adequacy may be determined. 


II 


Social legislation is a vague term, for the law itself, in its tradi- 
tional as well as in its imperative element, is a social mechanism, 
and all legislation therefore, in one aspect at least, is social. But 
there are departments or branches of legislation which more inti- 
mately relate to and affect the individual in his social contacts 
than is the case in others, and I shall endeavor to consider some of 
these topics in this paper. I cannot hope to cover the whole field 
of legislative activity but shall endeavor to confine myself to those 
topics which have been, and are now, aside from political and 
governmental matters, occupying the attention of legislators and 
social thinkers, to the end that certain changes in social conditions, 
affecting intimately the lives of men, may be brought about. 

A very cursory glance through the records of legislation will 
show that legislation of the kind referred to, judging simply from 
quantity, relates largely to matters concerning labor, protection 
of health and safety, and the regulation of certain callings and 
professions. Then in smaller quantity comes legislation relating 
to dependent classes, family relations, the prevention of fraud, the 
prevention of monopolies and discriminations, and the conservation 
of natural resources and the regulation of their use. 

This is not all of the legislation which has for its object a definite 
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social purpose, but these are matters about which the present-day 
legislator seems to be most busy. Exemption and homestead laws 
have been upon American statute books from a very early day and 
their principle has become so imbedded in American legal thought 
and the operation of the older statutes apparently so satisfactory 
that very little of the new legislation relates to this subject. The 
same may also be said of the law relating to mechanics’ liens. 

The formulation of a satisfactory and scientific classification 
which will put each topic into its proper category is difficult and I 
shall not attempt it in this paper, but shall speak briefly of some of 
the topics, which I have mentioned without regard to any classi- 
fication that might be called scientific, and shall endeaver simply 
to group together the laws which seem to be, from their subject- 
matter, more or less closely related. 

1. Labor.—Labor legislation is nothing new in the history of 
Anglo-American law. The English parliaments have from early 
times legislated upon this subject and much of this early legisla- 
tion has many resemblances to some of the projects which have 
been made the subject of present-day legislative activity; for 
example, the regulation of wages was attempted in England as 
early as 1349." 

In America labor legislation may be divided roughly into four 
classes; enactments relating to: employers’ liability, factory 
conditions, terms of employment, strikes and lockouts and unem- 
ployment. 

Employers’ liability is one of the subjects which the common 
law has dealt with unsatisfactorily. Indeed, it may be said that 
the common law has broken down at this point and it was not long 
after the first announcement of the fellow-servant doctrine in 
Priestly v. Fowler? in England in 1837 and in Murray v. South 
Carolina R.R. Co4 in South Carolina in 1841 and the adoption of 
the doctrine of these two cases in Farwell v. The Boston & Worcester 
R.R. Corporation’ in Massachusetts in 1842, that American legisla- 
tures and courts began to busy themselves with the limitation and 
restriction of its operation, so as to increase the number of cases of 


* Stimson, Popular Law-making, p. 64. 31 McMullan’s Law, 385. 


2 3 Meeson and Welsby, 1. 44 Metcalf, 40. 
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employers’ liability. The related questions of contributory negli- 
gence and assumption of risk have also been greatly affected by 
legislation. The tendency today is to abolish the common-law 
doctrine of assumption of risk and to modify that of contributory 
negligence and to put upon the employer, or a fund to which he is 
a contributor, the burden of all injuries to workmen except where 
there is the most culpable negligence. Workmen’s compensation 
acts have apparently come into American law to stay and we may 
expect their adoption in some form or other in most, if not all, of 
the states. It is not possible within the limits of this paper to 
describe them at length or to do more than mention the principle, 
to a degree novel in Anglo-American law, upon which they are based, 
of liability for damage without fault. 

Factory conditions have provided a fertile field for legislative 
activity and almost everywhere there is at least a minimum pro- 
vision for the health, safety, and comfort of employees, particularly 
of women and minors. Sweatshops, wherever the conditions 
prevail which cause them, are the objects of legislative reprobation. 

Factory inspection under the direction of a state officer is the 
means provided generally for the enforcement of such legislation 
and furnishes an example of the pronounced tendency to put 
matters of social welfare into the hands of administrative officials 
and boards and to take them as far as possible out of the hands of 
the courts. 

Building laws, which influence factory conditions very greatly, 
are generally enforced by the municipality and sometimes by state 
officials as well, and so in some states a very unfortunate condition 
of conflict between city ordinances and state laws results which has 
handicapped materially the enforcement of either. The building 
inspector and the factory inspector and their respective chiefs and 
boards are usually supreme and from their decisions there is no 
appeal, a condition of affairs that shows how far we have traveled 
from laissez faire. 

Many of the terms of employment, which, under common-law 
doctrines, employer and employee were left to settle for themselves, 
are now regulated by the state, and contracts contrary to the terms 
of the statutes are declared to be void. Wages must be paid in 
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money in many states, sometimes at least once a week. No 
employee can release his employer from liability. Membership in 
labor organizations may not be forbidden by employers. Hours 
of labor are regulated, though so far the tendency is, as to adult 
male employees, to provide nothing more than that a work day 
shall not exceed a certain number of hours. But as to women and 
minors, labor for more than a certain number of hours is prohibited 
and they are also prevented from engaging in certain employments 
which are taken to be detrimental to their physical and moral well- 
being. 

Wages have also been made the subject of legislation and 
minimum-wage laws are being advocated in many states. The 
Massachusetts law applies only to women and minor employees, 
but in the projects advanced in other states no such limitation is 
made, and it is proposed to make the statute apply to employees 
of both sexes, raising interesting constitutional complications. 
The statutes applying to the wages of employees of the state and 
its subdivisions are numerous, and, of course, apply to men. 

If Sir Henry Maine’s interpretation of legal and political history 
is sound, from “‘status to contract,’ all of this means we are travel- 
ing backward, for legislation is putting disabilities upon employers 
and employees, as well as upon common carriers and others engaged 
in public employments, which are not imposed upon the rest of 
the community. But, even assuming that Maine’s dictum is 
sound, status in former periods of legal history had the effect of 
creating disabilities with a very different end in view than that 
of the legislation just mentioned, and such legislation is probably not 
so much reversing the course of history as it is creating, or at least 
is intended to create, conditions of self-realization, more consonant 
with Maine’s interpretation than would be likely to exist otherwise 
in our industrial age. 

Compulsory arbitration is a principle which the American 
legislator has not adopted and the statutes generally provide 
merely a means for conciliation unless both sides consent to arbi- 
trate. But the recent pronouncement of the board of arbitrators 
in the controversy between the eastern railroads and their engineers, 


* Ancient Law, Pollock’s ed., p. 165. 
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in favor of this doctrine, may give vigor to the otherwise rather 
feeble movement for such laws. 

Black lists on the one hand, and intimidation on the other, have 
both been legislated against. 

Aside from the authorization of temporary employment upon 
public work in times of critical unemployment, the legislative 
attempts to cope with this great problem have been confined 
largely to the establishment of free employment offices and to the 
provision of means for circulating information as to the condition 
of the labor market. 

Bureaus of labor have been established and the collection of 
labor statistics and the reporting of accidents provided for. 

2. Public health and safety—The inadequacy of the classifica- 
tion adopted in this paper is shown more clearly, perhaps, in con- 
sidering legislation affecting public health and safety than almost 
anywhere else, for a very great deal of the legislation considered 
under other heads in this paper might be included under that of 
public health and safety. Therefore, I shall consider at this point 
and under this head only a few of the laws which directly affect 
these matters and which cannot conveniently be made to fit into 
the other classes of legislation named at the beginning. 

A characteristic of the legislation relating to matters of public 
health and safety is the wide discretionary power given to public 
boards and officers charged with the duty of enforcing these laws. 
Their authority is almost arbitrary, and they may cut off access to 
dwellings, condemn and destroy food, prohibit the carrying-on of 
offensive trades, protect the purity of the water supply, condemn 
buildings, and in general exercise the widest and most unquestioned 
authority for the protection of the health and safety of the com- 
munity. 

The sale of adulterated and impure foods, or of foods, such as 
milk, and of drugs which do not conform to established standards, 
is prohibited. Vaccination in many places is compulsory as a 
condition of admission of children to the public schools. Sewage 
systems are provided for and hospitals, generally for the treatment 
of the insane, are almost universal. The details of health and safety 
regulations are generally left to local authorities, upon whom is 
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also usually placed the burden of maintaining hospitals for the 
treatment of diseases other than insanity, and they may have this 
burden also. 

Legislation against the smoke nuisance is becoming not uncom- 
mon, though this matter is also generally left to be dealt with by 
local authorities. 

The inspection of buildings and of such things as elevators and 
steam boilers is general. 

No individualistic theories are permitted to stand in the way 
of the protection of public health and safety and the benevolent 
despotism of the health officer and the building inspector is accepted 
as an ordinary fact of American existence. 

3. Regulation of callings and professions.—There are very few 
businesses and professions which are not made to feel the regulating 
hand of the legislature. The laws on this subject may conveniently 
be grouped into three classes: (a) laws which require some quali- 
fication or special evidence of skill as a condition precedent to 
engaging in certain professions or callings; (b) laws which regulate 
certain public or quasi-public callings; (c) laws which are designed 
to secure public health, public morals, or public safety, or to protect 
the public from fraud or imposition. 

In the, first class we find examinations required in order to enter 
upon the practice of law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and 
veterinary surgery, and the same is true as to barbers, plumbers, 
and stationary engineers. The tendency seems to be to subject 
more callings to this requirement than the contrary, and the 
legislator would seem to be skeptical of the existence of a natural 
right to enter upon the practice of a profession or of a calling, the 
qualifications of whose practitioners the public has no practicable 
means of determining, and evidently does not agree with the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, that “there is a law higher in this 
country, and one better suited to the rights and liberties of the 
American people—that law which accords to every citizen the 
natural right to gain a livelihood by intelligence, honesty, and 
industry in the arts, the sciences, the professions, or other 


vocations. 
t In re Leach, 134 Ind. 665. 
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In the second class we find not only those businesses regulated 
which the common law regards as public callings—railroads, hotels, 
warehouses, express companies, gas and electric companies—but 
also such private businesses as may be regarded in their actual 
relation to everyday affairs as practically public or quasi-public— 
banks, insurance companies, and auctioneers. 

Here again we meet the phenomenon to which reference has 
already been made in the discussion of labor legislation, the imposi- 
tion of an incapacity to enter into certain contracts contrary to the 
terms of the statutes. Particularly in the cases of common carriers 
and insurance companies, we find the very terms of the contracts 
prescribed for the parties by the statute, and it does not matter 
what the wills of the parties may be, their respective rights and 
obligations are fixed by the statute and their particular intentions 
overruled. 

The purpose of much of the legislation regulating businesses 
and callings seems to be to secure the public health, morals, or 
safety or to prevent fraud or imposition. Many of the laws just 
referred to are directed to this end, but this seems particularly 
to be the case with laws affecting public exhibitions and amuse- 
ments, dealing in rags and junk, the selling of intoxicating liquors 
and narcotic drugs, dealing in certain essential commodities such as 
coal, the manufacture of explosives, intelligence offices, and lending 
money on the collateral security of personal property or the assign- 
ment of wages. 

4. Prevention of fraud.—The determination by legislation of 
standard weights and measures is general and in some states 
special officers are charged with the duty of seizing and destroying 
all false measures and weighing devices. Articles must be correctly 
described in the labels which they bear, so that the public may not 
be deceived and defrauded. Gambling and bucketing are pro- 
hibited, and gambling devices may be seized and destroyed. In 
some states “blue sky” legislation has been adopted to prevent 
the issuing of fraudulent securities. 

5. Dependent classes—There are indications in American 
legislation that the idea of providing state pensions for certain 
dependent classes has found a firm lodgment and we may expect 
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the enactment of many varieties of pension legislation. Old-age 
pensions have made a start, though so far they have been confined 
only to superannuated public employees. Pensions to the blind 
are granted in many states and in some states soldiers and their 
dependent relatives are the recipients of state bounty. The 
maintenance of paupers by public agencies has existed for centuries, 
and new legislation only confirms and extends the practice. In 
many states the widow and children have a right to recover damages 
because of the death of the husband and father resulting from the 
sale to him of intoxicating liquor. There is also a vigorous move- 
ment to secure to the dependent family of a prisoner some share 
in his earnings while in prison, which has resulted in legislation in 
several states. Pensions to mothers with dependent chiidren are 
upon the legislative program of some of the states, and it is not 
unlikely that statutes granting such pensions will be enacted. 

6. Family relations.—Uniform marriage and divorce legislation 
has been adopted in some states and an effort is being made to 
provide by law that individuals defective mentally or physically 
may not marry, though I am not aware that such projects have 
been enacted into law in any state. 

In at least one state, the common-law doctrine that a parent 
has no legal right to be supported by his children has been reversed 
and the duty of support made mutual. 

Only a mention can be made of the existence of laws prohibiting 
monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade, and of the 
numerous laws for the conservation of natural resources and the 
regulation of their use. 

Nor is it possible to do more than call attention to the tendencies 
in American penal legislation, which seem to modify very greatly 
the primitive theory of retribution. Separate courts with a pro- 
cedure very different from that which prevails in the ordinary 
criminal courts have been established for juvenile offenders and 
some individualization of punishment by means of the indeter- 
minate sentence and a probation system has in several states been 
provided for adults as well as minors. 

In this hasty survey of legislation, which it would take at least 
a volume to consider adequately, it has not been possible to do 
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more than mention many things of the greatest importance, and, 
of necessity, many subjects of legislation have been passed over 
entirely, but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the general 
results of American legislation and to disclose whatever under- 
lying tendencies there may be. 

Ill 


Perhaps the first thing that strikes one in considering the results 
of legislation in America is the very evident fact that there is present 
no evidence of a belief in that “‘juristic pessimism’’ which denies 
the “efficacy of effort,’’ notwithstanding the objections of historical 
jurists which have been accepted as sound by some American 
lawyers of standing and influence.* 

Nor is there much evidence that the American legislator is 
still clinging to the individualistic theories of the older schools of 
economics or jurisprudence. To him, apparently, law, at least 
so far as law consists of legislation, is a means to the accomplish- 
ment of social ends and not an instrumentality to promote the 
Spencerian dogma of “‘equal freedom,’ with all its individualistic 
implications. Nor does he believe, if we may determine what he 
believes from what he has done, that, ‘‘to leave each man to work 
out in freedom his own happiness or misery, to stand or fall by the 
consequences of his own conduct, is the true method of human 
discipline,’’? at least so far as legislation is a method of discipline. 
The American legislator does not adopt the theory which has so 
profoundly influenced American judges, that there exist natural 
rights of the individual which derive their force from sources 
external to the law.‘ He puts restrictions upon the ownership of 
property, provides for its seizure and destruction, denies to those 
not qualified the exercise of professions and callings, limits the 
freedom of contract, interferes in multitudes of ways with the 
management of private businesses, all in supreme disregard of 

1 Pound, “Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Rev., 
XXIV, 598-604. 

2 Spencer, Justice, Sec. 27. 

3 Carter, Law: Its Origin, Growth, and Function, p. 337. 

4 Pound, “Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Rev., 
XXIV, 609, note 62. 
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natural rights, whenever he conceives that social demands require 

it. He ventures to lay his impious hands upon the common law 
itself and changes it and makes it over to promote what he believes 
to be the course of social and economic progress. Something of 
what he has attempted to do has failed of its purpose. Many of 
his projects are unsound from every viewpoint. Sometimes the 
mark has been overshot, sometimes undershot, but the significant 
thing is that sometimes the mark has been hit very close to the 
center. The conception that legislation may be made a powerful 
agency in the promotion of social.and economic development has 
been thoroughly grasped and the development of the law, through 
legislation, to meet the social and industrial problems of the present, 
will continue. There are inherent limitations upon the power of 
the legislature, growing out of the nature of law itself, which will 
frustrate many fondiy cherished legislative schemes, but well 
within such limits is an immense field for sound, constructive legisla- 
tion, which will be taken possession of, sooner or later, whenever 
it is demanded by a sufficiently developed public opinion by which 
the legislator, in the end, is always controlled and guided. 

The older jurisprudence of the various schools of juristic 
thought, with its ultimate emphasis, no matter from what premises 
it starts, upon extreme individualism and Jaissez faire, is not ade- 
quate to provide a theory which will explain and qualify the legis- 
lative output of the past twenty-five or thirty years. Professor 
Pound, in his paper ‘“‘ The Need for a Sociological Jurisprudence,’”* 
has declared the necessity for the development of a new school of 
juristic thinking, and this necessity is, indeed, evident to everyone 
who considers the trend and scope of the legislation referred to in 
this paper. The increasing dominance of social ideals in all 
departments of American thought is convincing evidence that there 
is to be no let-up in the demand for social legislation and the need 
for a new statement of juristic theories and for a new philosophy of 
law and legislation will become more and more urgent. 

In speaking of the ideals back of the social legislation in England 
in the nineteenth century, Dr. Brown makes the remark? “In 
* Green Bag, XIX, 607. 

2 The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation, p. 42. 
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the first place, the ideal is unconscious, rather than conscious. It 
is something whose nature is being slowly realized, something that 
finds expression in action long before it has been formulated in 
speech.” The social ideals back of American legislation are easier 
to translate into legislative action than they are to express in 
deliberate speech, but that the realization of these ideals will 
ultimately find expression in a juristic philosophy very different 
from that of the old schools cannot be doubted. When this new 
philosophy does come, it must avoid the pitfall of the eighteenth- 
century postulate of the existence of fundamental a-priori principles, 
capable of being made the bases for the construction, by processes 
of pure deduction, of a complete code of law, valid for all time and 
in all places. It must not, in its desire to express the social ends 
of law, disregard what is valid in individualism and Jaissez faire 
nor reject that which is sound in the older philosophies. Nor 
must it ever lose touch with the facts of life and of the developing 
and ever-unfolding social process or forget that jaw is not an end 
but a means, and a means to the accomplishment of social justice. 

No matter from what point of view we regard the legislation 
referred to in this paper, we see the most convincing proof possible 
of the development among the American people of a social con- 
science, which compels at least an attempt at the reconstruction 
of economic conditions, so that each may secure ‘‘a standard of 
living, and such a share in the values of civilization as shall make 
possible a full moral life.”* As in all idealistic movements, this 
conception of the function of legislation has its dangers. Like 
new wine it has gone and will continue to go to the heads of some 
who have grasped it, but as the conception itself is sound, we may 
expect that, as it is no longer a new thing, the realization of practical 
difficulties and of the value of the experience of the past, together 
with a clarified vision of the problems of the present, will direct 
its application to the concrete condition so that the requirements of 
a social justice will be met and social justice itself firmly established. 

When it is said that the underlying tendency of American legis- 
lation is the accomplishment of social justice, so far as that may be 
done through law, it is desirable to give some definiteness to this 


1 Dewey and Tuits, Ethics, p. 496. 
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rather vague phrase. What is its meaning, as this meaning may be 
found in the legislation referred to ? 

“Justice,” says Willoughby,” ‘“‘consists in granting, so far as 
possible, to each individual the opportunity for a realization of his 
nighest ethical self, and . . . . this involves, or rather is founded 
upon, the general duty of all, in the pursuit of their own ends, to 
recognize others as individuals who are striving for, and have a 
right to strive for, the realization of their own ends.” 

It cannot be said, for it would not be true, that all of the social 
legislation to which reference has been made satisfies to the fullest 
extent the requirements of this description, but taking it by and 
large, looking at it as a whole, its spirit and its purpose is to accom- 
plish the greatest possible self-realization of the individual con- 
sistent with an opportunity on the part of others to strive for a 
like realization. Take the labor legislation, for instance, the 
abolition of the fellow-servant rule, the provision for workmen’s 
compensation, the requirements as to factory conditions, the 
regulation of hours of labor, the protection of women and children— 
what are these but attempts to achieve by legislation the establish- 
ment of the principle that the laborer is an end in himself and not 
a means to the ends of another? What are they but endeavors to 
provide working men, women, and children with an opportunity 
for their highest and fullest self-realization ? 

Labor legislation does not stand apart from the rest of social 
legislation, and what is true of its purpose is, in a measure, true 
of the purpose of all the rest. 

The moral criterion by which to try social institutions and political 
measures may be summed up as follows: The test is whether a given custom 
or law sets free individual capacities in such a way as to make them available 
for the development of the general happiness or the common good. The 
formula states the test with the emphasis falling upon the side of the individual. 
It may be stated from the side of associated life, as follows: The test is whether 
the general, the public organization and order are promoted in such a way as 
to equalize opportunity for all.? 


Does not American legislation react positively when these 
tests are applied? Does it not to a degree satisfy these moral 
criteria? I submit that it does. 


2 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 482. 


* Social Justice, p. 24. 
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The balancing of individual demands with social demands and 
with other individual demands, so as to promote the general order 
by the equalization of opportunity, and to provide for the greatest 
possible self-realization consistent with the common good; at 
once to satisfy and reconcile the justifiable claims of the individual 
and of society as well, is no easy task, but it is the task to which 
American legislatures have set themselves. In a manner, halting 
and feeble it may be, by enactments in many instances unwisely 
conceived, legislation is proceeding to accomplish this purpose. It 
never will be completely achieved, for a body of legislation made in 
the present never can satisfy the demands even of the time in which 
it is framed, much less those of the unforeseeable future. American 
legislatures have not and never will accomplish the impossible, but 
the fact remains that they are attempting, and with a considerable 
degree of success, to express in the imperative mood something 
of “that which has been demonstrated by the logic of association 
to be true”’ and to realize what Professor Small has said, that “law 
is a force of occupation whose business it is to see that the flag 
of the conqueror is never lowered upon territory once annexed by 
social conviction.” 


* General Sociology, p. 359. 
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SOCIAL IDEALS IMPLIED IN PRESENT AMERICAN 
PROGRAMS OF VOLUNTARY PHILANTHROPY’ 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
New York School of Philanthropy 


Programs of voluntary philanthropy deal with no exclusive or 
distinctive problems to which religion and statesmanship are 
strangers. If it has a distinct field, it is rather in the stage at which 
the problems are attacked than in their essential character. Speak- 
ing very generally it may be said that in America initiative and 
experiment and educational propaganda belong to voluntary 
philanthropy, while control, and the enforcement of standards, and 
the meeting of large elementary recognized social needs fall to the 
state. Even when the state inaugurates frankly experimental 
schemes, these have usually been devised and tried out to some 
extent as voluntary enterprises; and governmental bureaus of 
research and publicity are most easily developed in fields which are 
not experimental, controversial, or doubtful but rather obvious, 
fundamental, and thoroughly understood. 

Programs of voluntary philanthropy are as numerous, diverse, 
and compiex as are the minds of philanthropists and the needs of 
suffering humanity. Socialism itself might be claimed as such a 
program. Large sums of money are voluntarily contributed every 
year and an enormous amount of human energy expended for no 
other purpose than to propagate its ideas; to rescue the exploited 
from what are represented to be the hardships of the capitalistic 
régime. It is a strange commentary upon the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history that socialists conceive it to be necessary to 
make such sacrifices and to put forth such herculean efforts to 
achieve an end which the economic forces alone have any potency 
to achieve, an end which no conscious human planning can either 
insure or avert. By the policies which they pursue, socialists avow 
themselves not to be really fatalists, or materialists, or determinists, 


? From the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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but nothing else in effect than philanthropists, working according 
to their light, and certainly according to their strength, for changes 
which they conceive to be beneficial to mankind. 

However, I presume that neither the socialists nor the sociologists 
who planned this program will thank me to give any such extension 
to the definition of philanthropy as to include revolutionary 
propaganda. What you have had in mind is rather the relief of the 
oppressed and suffering and the improvement of conditions within 
the existing industrial and social order. We encounter first, then, 
those programs which have to do with making governmental action 
more effective, or extending its sphere. Bureaus of municipal 
research, state charities, aid associations, associations for labor 
legislation, tenement house committees, child labor committees, 
public education associations, public health associations, and 
numerous other similar agencies are founded mainly for the purpose 
of influencing governmental action, either directly, or through the 
development of public opinion. Workers in enterprises of this kind 
are sometimes almost as keen as revolutionists themselves to dis- 
sociate their activities from philanthropy, or at least to discriminate 
sharply between their kind of philanthropy which aims to deal with 
100 per cent of the problem, that is to say, with all citizens as such, 
and ordinary philanthropy, which is content to deal with a modest 
fraction of the problem, helping particular individuals, or modify- 
ing for the better particular local conditions. Undoubtedly these 
numerous national, state, and municipal associations which have 
governmental action in view are characteristic of modern American 
philanthropy and they do disclose a common social ideal, an ideal of 
the state and of human relations. We should not be warranted 
in describing that ideal as either socialistic or anti-socialistic, as 
Christian or pagan, as Hamiltonian or Jeffersonian. The distin- 
guishing feature of modern American philanthropy is that it keeps 
clear of controversial theories of the state and reaches down to a 
substratum of social concepts, to a foundation of common instincts, 
traditions, and motives upon which sociological, theological, and 
political controversies become indifferent, to a provisional and 
evasive realm, if you like to call it so, where there is a truce to super- 
ficial differences, and a recognition of kinship and common purpose. 
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Perhaps when radical and conservative, Jew, and infidel, and 
Christian, work together to protect children, or to stamp out 
contagious disease, or to raise wages, or to secure the introduction 
of a modern accounting system, or to humanize the administration 
of the criminal law, they write themselves down as guilty of 
intellectual inconsistency, or as lacking in a clear perception of 
the theory of the state on which they should proceed. I prefer to 
think that they are exhibiting a higher kind of consistency and 
perception, that they are obeying a true social instinct, that they 
are helping to shape for themselves and for their, perhaps, more 
pugnacious contemporaries a more adequate ideal of the state, one 
more consonant with the social ideal which our conditions require. 

What is implied in regard to the state in all these programs which 
look toward better government as a prime means of securing social 
welfare reform is not paternalism, but the deliberate intention to 
use the governmental machinery for the doing of those things for 
which experience shows it to be more efficient and more economical 
than any other means yet devised. Neither to be alarmed by the 
growth of state action, nor obsessed by the desire to increase it for 
its own sake, is the frame of mind of workers in modern philan- 
thropy. The state is looked upon as a social institution, not as a 
friendly or as a hostile power with independent personality, but as 
a very vital part of ourselves, as an extension of our will, our 
conscience, and our strong right arm, as a tool to work with, but 
none the less as a subtle, delicate, and somewhat mysterious 
inheritance, stronger because no man can fully understand it and 
no small group of men long bend it to selfish or sinister purposes, 
less strong than it might be if we had more respect for it and 
understood better the laws of its operations. The ideal of the state 
implied in these programs to which I refer is that of adults and 
not of children; of equals and not of tyrants or slaves; of physically 
able-bodied men, sound of mind—not of neurasthenics; of educated 
men rather than of instructed men; of optimistic, good-humored, 
patient men, not of fatalists or blasé, disillusioned, end-of-the- 
nineteenth-century philosophers; of economists with a Golden Age 
ahead, and a present surplus at their disposal; of men with a his- 
torical point of view, appreciative of the high services of their 
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constitution-making, law-creating ancestors, and shrewdly suspect- 
ing that among the things which they have inherited is some 
capacity for taking part on their own account in that same kind 
of fundamental law-making when the occasion arises. 

The ideal of the state implied in these programs involves what 
we may call the investment theory of taxation. The state is urged 
to spend money in preventing contagious disease, in strengthening 
and developing the educational system, in providing factory inspec- 
tion on the ground that such expenditures will eventually save 
money now spent for the care of the sick, and for waste social 
products which would be saved by education for efficiency and by 
adequate inspection. This is of course not the only argument. 
Even if it cost more to keep people well, to prevent accidents, and to 
educate than to care for the sick, the injured, and the inefficient, 
the former would still be worth while in the economics of philan- 
thropy. But in that case the amount of money available for the 
purpose might be limited by the financial ability of the taxpayer. 
In so far as the things to be done represent saving expense instead 
of increasing it, there is no such outside arbitrary limit. All that 
is done but opens the way to do more, for it increases resources at 
each step instead of depleting them. This corresponds, of course, 
to the genetic conception of capital, as resulting not from saving in 
the sense of deprivation, but as an incident of serial or capitalistic 
methods of industry. 

These programs for the encouragement and support of state 
activity imply also a new sense of the close interdependence of the 
interests of all social classes. They take into account the social 
effects of the growth of cities, of the increase in congregate dwellings, 
of the new facilities for educational propaganda, of the advances 
of science and mechanical invention. They assume the public- 
school system and boards of health, and factory inspection systems, 
and the daily press. That all the world is one great neighborhood, 
and especially that America’s hundred million people may learn 
at the same moment and may fairly well understand what a 
president is recommending to Congress, what a supreme court is 
deciding to be the law, what a scientist has discovered, what lives 
are lost in a factory fire and by what means the bereaved families 
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are relieved, if at all, from the financial loss attendant upon the 
disaster, or by some dramatic educational device, such as a great 
exhibit, or the Christmas seals, what graver losses there are from 
tuberculosis and how preventable such losses are, if the cost of 
prevention can be met—all such revolutionary facts have been 
incorporated into the philosophy of modern philanthropy in such 
a way as profoundly to modify its programs. Of course, for the 
sake of brevity, I somewhat exaggerate. There are many things 
which have not actually been incorporated but the tendency is, I 
think, clearly to be seen. The ideal is that of a society which is by 
no means entirely dependent upon the government for meeting its 
corporate needs, which uses the state increasingly, as I have already 
said, but uses increasingly also other instruments for executing the 
social will, which looks upon a voluntary association, a chamber 
of commerce, a political party, or a newspaper as equally appro- 
priate, within its limits, sometimes very wide limits, for accom- 
plishing any beneficent purpose. Modern voluntary philanthropy 
as a whole is free from prejudice for or against state action, for or 
against voluntary action. Herein lies its greatest strength and its 
unique character. Its social ideal transcends that of political 
socialism on the one hand and that of the old individualism on the 
other. The same agencies, the same active workers, and the same 
financial contributors are to be tound at one moment eagerly work- 
ing for a restrictive law, or for more efficient administration because 
state action promises good results, and at the next moment for a 
relief fund, or a voluntary educational propaganda, because that 
promises good results. They are pragmatists, asking not what is 
inherently and abstractly the right way of social reform, but what 
way will cash in. They are positivists, measuring social needs and 
social remedies on the same scale and refusing to be embarrassed by 
the thought that one appropriate remedy is unavailable because, 
requiring state action, it leads toward socialism; or another because, 
requiring voluntary co-operation, it does not deal at one stroke with 
100 per cent of the problem. They examine historical precedents 
but decline to be discouraged because of historical failures. The 
social ideal implied in such programs as we have thus far considered 
is, then, comprehensive, free from that artificial simplicity which 
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is gained by ignoring some of tine elements of the situation, but 
nevertheless definite in that it takes affirmatively into account all 
kinds of social resources. Religion, business, and government are 
all tributary to its campaigns. The appeal of social work is a 
religious appeal. Philanthropic investment, or, rather, ordinary 
business investment controlled by a social spirit, is one of its most 
constant resources for dealing with certain kinds of exploitation 
and hardship. Legislation and administration are in the fcrefront 
of its programs though they do not fill the whole horizon. Its 
watchwords are five: (1) social responsibility, (2) the utilization of 
social surplus to the common advantage, (3) the removal of obstacles 
to individual efficiency and prosperity, (4) the free and willing 
assumption by society of the whole financial burden heretofore 
imposed by progress upon the weaker members of society, and (5) 
reasonable social control of those who for either biological or 
economic reasons have to be eliminated from ordinary industrial 
competition and social relations. 

A second phenomenon characteristic of modern American 
philanthropy is the establishment of foundations for the study and 
improvement of social conditions. These may be separately incorpo- 
rated and endowed, as in the case of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the General Education Board; or grouped under a single 
financial corporate management, as in the case of the various 
Carnegie endowments: or associated with some educational or 
religious or philanthropic institution, as in the case of the Croker 
bequest to Columbia University for research into the causes and 
cure of cancer. The task of the social psychologist who would 
undertake to say just what social ideals are implied in these founda- 
tions is a delicate and difficult one for the reason that in the 
comparatively small group of founders there is naturally a relatively 
large personal factor which it would perhaps be safer to analyze in 
the manner of the more conservative national biographies, after the 
heroes have passed from the stage of action. 

Still the programs of these foundations do disclose some elements 
in common of a social ideal which we can perhaps keep distinct from 
questions of individual characteristics. They are, on the whole, 
not unnaturally, more conservative than the groups of associations, 
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committees, and bureaus of which we have been speaking. Both 
donors and trustees of such foundations have an average age 
considerably above that of the whole population, and even above 
that of the directors and active workers in the first group of agencies. 
Except, perhaps, as to the public schools, and with other occasional 
exceptions, these foundations concern themselves less with state 
activities, and affiliate more naturally with the established volun- 
tary institutions, such as colleges and universities, hospitals and 
orphan asylums, churches and relief societies. They are sometimes 
experimental, explanatory, and occasionally strikingly original; 
but, as a rule, they support accepted ideas and traditional methods 
rather than untried theories and bold innovations. This is not 
said in any spirit of hostile criticism. It is very desirable that tried 
and accepted ideas should have support from those who believe in 
them. That great foundations which can come only from great 
wealth should represent the ideals of the previous generation rather 
than of the next generation is what must be expected; and that 
they should represent the ideals of mature age and of vested 
interests is equally inevitable. What this means at the present 
time in this country is that their natural attitude toward state 
action for the social welfare is one of distrust, or at least of hesitation 
about greatly enlarging its functions. The disposition would be 
and is to examine the constitution and court decisions and to 
consult our conservative political traditions in determining whether 
a particular result should be sought through state or voluntary 
action, rather than to decide the question exclusively upon its 
merits; and these tendencies are clearly enough reflected in the 
actual programs of the foundations. Scientific research, popular 
education in hygiene, in agricultural methods, etc., pensions to 
college teachers, endowments for approved colleges, the standardiz- 
ing of the work of charity organization societies are typical and most 
praiseworthy features of the programs of foundations inspired by 
such ideals. There is implied in such programs a high sense of 
personal responsibility, a deep concern as to the stewardship which 
great wealth involves, sometimes even an obvious embarrassment 
in finding some way of using the accumulated wealth so as to be 
certain: o help and not injure. Perhaps there may be some failure 
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to recognize the full value of democratic co-operation, some reluc- 
tance to trust the future to the extent to which on the whole the 
future has generally shown itself, when it becomes the present, and 
still more when it becomes the past, to have been worthy to be 
trusted. Perhaps there is some failure to realize the extent to 
which chaotic industry itself and social neglect are responsible for 
the evils with which the foundations would deal. Perhaps the 
foundations on the whole, as compared with the more informal, 
more spontaneous, and more precariously supported voluntary 
agencies, are open to the danger of seeking to exercise control 
beyond the legitimate boundaries implied in their benefactions, as 
when a foundation for pensioning college teachers seeks to eradicate 
sectarian control of colleges. Nevertheless the social ideal which 
they represent is one that we could ill afford to spare. They do 
represent the socialization of wealth in process. They are not 
intended to be merely, I am almost inclined to say not at all, a 
form of insurance against more radical social retorms. Founders 
and the trustees of foundations may have their views on current 
issues of ‘‘social and industrial justice,” but there is no evidence 
which I can discover of an expectation that their gifts will greatly 
retard or deflect the onward movement for the destruction of 
privilege and exploitation. They do what they are doing, so far 
as I can see, from what Mrs. Harriman calls the spirit of charity 
and philanthropy, “loving one’s neighbor as oneself,” “doing one’s 
utmost to insure equal opportunity for all to become efficient.”’ 
True, Mrs. Harriman has not herself as yet endowed any such great 
foundation as those of which I have been speaking; but, as she has 
sanctioned the publication of a book on modern philanthropy, in 
which “valuable lessons and suggestions” are drawn by Dr. Allen 
with her approval and commendation, in the preface of which she 
asserts roundly that man’s individual gitts must be used systemati- 
cally as well as sympathetically to be successful in their mission of 
benefiting himself, his country, and his race, we may confidently 
count her among the prospective founders of benefactions propor- 
tionate to her “ gifts material,” and we may assume that the social 
ideal which she expresses is in some measure representative. In 
one respect, however, the brief preface from which I have quoted is 
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sharply differentiated from the tendencies which I have attributed 
to foundations in general, as it puts forth the distinct proposition 
that “united individual efforts should be concentrated upon making 
efficient government everywhere.”” We may therefore expect that 
any institutions which Mrs. Harriman may create or support will 
belong primarily to the Bureau of Municipal Research type of 
philanthropy, rather than, say, to the type of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

We have third to consider these philanthropic agencies which 
our generation has inherited, such as hospitals, relief societies, 
orphan asylums, and the like. It might naturally be expected that 
these institutions, having come to us from Colonial times, from 
Europe, or even from the far-off cradle of the Aryan race, corre- 
sponding to some of the most fundamental and universal instincts 
of humanity, would exhibit comparatively little influence of 
modern social ideals. This, however, is not the case. No less than 
the foundations, and scarcely less than the committees for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis or for the promotion of sex hygiene, these 
venerable philanthropic institutions are responding to the new 
influences, and expressing in brick and mortar, in location and 
management, in technique and in results, the prevailing social ideas. 

We see first an extraordinary broadening of their program to 
include the social causes of poverty, sickness, and crime, in addition 
to their traditional task of caring for individuals. The charity 
organization society has its department for the improvement of 
social conditions. The hospital has its social service department. 
Even the prison has its parole system; and the voluntary agencies 
which deal with the criminal extend their interest to the school 
system, even to prenatal influences and the control of heredity, to 
the administration of the criminal law, to the sanitary conditions 
in prison, to the occupations of prisoners, and eventually to the 
whole industrial and social complex. 

These established voluntary agencies, in the next place, have 
come largely into the hands of experts who have had more or less 
direct professional training for their several functions. The merit 
system of appointments and promotion in the public service has its 
analogy in the preference now given in voluntary agencies to those 
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who besides ordinary physical and moral qualifications can give 
some evidence of having studied the specific problems involved, of 
having had training for the work to be done. This extension of 
scope to include social aspects of the problem, this trained service, 
and a new and refreshing spirit of co-operation have together 
transformed the programs of voluntary philanthropy, even as 
embodied in the oldest agencies, almost beyond recognition. These 
newer programs of the old institutions imply social ideals similar 
to those already attributed to the newer associations which are 
more directly concerned with state activities. Not that they 
co-operate to any great extent necessarily directly with the state, 
although in fact many of them do. Their aim, however, at their 
best, is everywhere prevention rather than cure, or at least equally 
with cure; rehabilitation of the individual, and the co-ordination 
of social service. Their ideal is constantly more social; more 
democratic; more inclusive, freer from racial sectarian limitations; 
more scientific in that it conceives even the waste places of human 
society to be subject to moral order, even the philanthropic obliga- 
tions of individuals to be capable of formulation. 

If we look upon charity organization as the most familiar, the 
most highly developed, and most clearly formulated concept of 
voluntary philanthropy, we may profitably inquire, finally, what the 
ideal of organized charity precisely is—whether it is destructive, 
capable of differentiation from other current and perhaps more 
popular ideals. What charity organization stands for specifically 
is intensive, discriminating, thorough, and sympathetic considera- 
tion of the individual man, woman, or child, of the particular family 
which for any reason fails to be self-supporting and self-sufficient. 
Organized charity instinctively distrusts large general relief schemes, 
whether public or voluntary. Public outdoor relief, emergency 
relief funds, widows’ pensions, minimum-wage boards, social 
insurance, old-age pensions, the feeding of school children at public 
expense, and all such wholesale handling of relief problems are 
foreign to its spirit. Organized charity may have to deal with such 
relief schemes as de facto resources for the relief of individuals in 
whom it is interested, as existing portions of the social environment 
which, not being able to eliminate, it must seek to modify so far as 
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possible in the direction of its own ideal; but this task is not 
undertaken con amore, and, left to itself, organized charity would 
depend, even in the complex conditions of modern urban society, 
as Thomas Chalmers depended in Glasgow upon the invisible relief 
fund, upon the natural and spontaneous resources which lie in 
ordinary family and neighborhood relationships, rather than upon 
artificially created devices. Like Chalmers, organized charity of 
today, when unadulterated, fears the gift-bearing types of social 
legislation, fears the pauperizing effects of precollected relief funds, 
and prefers to work on what is known as the case-by-case system, 
discovering first of all what is needed, and then getting the money, 
or the job, or the advice, or the discipline, or whatever it may be 
that will meet the need. 

Organized charity has scarcely as yet formulated a compre- 
hensive social program based upon this notion of concentrating 
attention upon the individual and the individual family, and 
bringing to bear all the resources of the community co-operating 
freely but intelligently on the basis of ascertained facts for the 
specific purpose of removing the handicaps, increasing efficiency, or 
as a last resource supplying adequate relief if there is found to be 
a permanent deficiency of earning power. Such a program will 
imply a survey of physical, educational, and ultimately of all social 
needs. It will require far larger resources than organized charity 
has ever had or possibly ever will have at its disposal—resources, 
financial and personal, resources of imagination, of constructive 
statesmanship, of persuasion, and of that persistence which Pro- 
fessor Patten named yesterday as the predominant characteristic 
of the evolutionary point of view. 

And yet the charity organization idea does have extraordinary 
staying power. Not being dependent upon the outcome of a 
political campaign, or upon an endowed foundation, it defies un- 
popularity and misrepresentation, it makes its way by sheer force 
of its reasonableness, by its scientific quality. What it will mean 
when, with braver apostles and with ampler resources, organized 
charity makes bold to formulate its social program is that all who 
lag behind will be helped according to their needs by all according 
to their powers. No dependent classes will be compulsorily 
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created or officially recognized, whether pensioned classes, or insured 
classes, or relieved classes; but each man will stand on his own feet, 
a man made efficient by the application of rational, individualized 
remedies, a man in whom relatives and neighbors, employer and 
fellow-workman, inspector and teacher, and if necessary physician, 
and probation officer, and judge are interested—personally and 
professionally interested—to render such specific appropriate 
service as his needs may require. It is not true, in America at any 
rate, that the ideal of an independent citizen of an industrial 
democracy, earning his own living, providing for his own emer- 
gencies, and relying for support even in old age on the accumulated 
savings of his productive period, has wholly disappeared, as it is 
said to have disappeared in England. If the day comes when the 
farmer and the skilled mechanic lose this conception, organized 
charity will represent it still as the inspiration of its small, unheroic 
and commonplace, but persistent, evolutionary task. 

Whether these varying ideals of the diverse programs of modern 
philanthropy can be reconciled, whether this ideal of organized 
charity can be superimposed upon an ideal of minimum com- 
pulsory standards—that is another problem, which even the most 
liberal interpretation of our present topic does not warrant one 
attempting at this time to solve. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


J. DASHIELL STOOPS 
Grinnell College 


Primitive religion concerned itself with the dynamic forces of 
nature and life, birth, death, marriage, first fruits, rain, and the 
growth of crops. Through sympathetic magic the powers of nature 
were brought into harmony with human needs. The point of view 
was pre-eminently social because reflection and self-consciousness 
and the sense of individuality were a late product; religion was 
not differentiated from the institutions of industry, the family, 
and the state. 

That ancient religion was predominantly social is everywhere 
apparent in the Old Testament. Abraham meant to the Hebrews 
something more than an individual name; he represented early 
Israel. Joseph and Jacob frequently mean Israel. Israel is 
referred to as a “‘flock”’ in the wilderness; Israel is a “vine” 
planted in Canaan. Nothing could be more explicit regarding the 
social solidarity of Israel as a people, as a nation. The more con- 
servative Israelites in Saul’s day did not want a king, because 
Yahweh was himself the head of his people. Yahweh was a God 
of war, having a distinctly social and political function; he gave 
his people corn and wine and oil—when they became an agricul- 
tural people. Yahweh, not individual Israelites, owned the land, 
for he, not they, had conquered Canaan (Ps. 44:1-3). Such a 
central place did Zion, as the nation’s capital, hold in the thought of 
the Israelite that he could say of it: “All my springs are in thee”’ 
(Ps. 87). And if the ‘“‘servant” of Yahweh ever meant an indi- 
vidual, it was only such a one as could represent or typify 
the ideal Israel (Isa., chap. 53). Such was the ancient religion 
of Israel. The family did not rest on the will of contracting indi- 
viduals; it was a religious institution and had as its object the 
preservation of Israel as the people of Yahweh. The same was true 
of the state; religion was not an “inner” life or experience in con- 
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trast to the state as an “‘external’’ means. The family and the 
tribe and later the state were vital organic forms through which the 
Hebrew religious life expressed itself. David was as directly the 
servant of Yahweh as any Hebrew priest. Moses’ work was no 
more religious than political; Isaiah was equally prophet and 
statesman. 

The ancient Greek religion had the same social character that 
we have just seen in the Hebrew. This needs emphasis only because 
the elements in the Christian tradition, which are still dominant, 
were fixed in the western consciousness in the early Christian and 
mediaeval centuries when the theory of religion was individualistic 
or, at least, presupposed the separation of church and state. But 
individualism and the separation of church and state are com- 
paratively modern notions. These ideas would have been as 
unacceptable to Homer and Hesiod and Lycurgus as to Moses and 
Isaiah and David. Comparing the Hellenic and the Christian 
ideal, Farnell tells us that “while the latter looked mainly to the 
individual soul and its main concern was the gospel of purity, the 
social religion of Greece looked to the state and to the family as a 
unit of the state. Thus the state-religion and the state-law could 
enjoin marriage asa duty.’’ The spirit of Greek religion demanded 
“that a man in his choice of a wife must be guided by the interests 
of the state, not by his own pleasure. .. . . In fact, to the ethical 
and religious theory of the ancient classical communities romantic 
sentiment would appear merely egoism, and the religious and 
philosophic ideal of marriage was wholly altruistic.’ 

Elements of oriental asceticism and the doctrine that the body 
is wholly sinful are common in later classical writers. They 
occur in Plato and came from him into the writings of the Church 
Fathers. But this is absolutely foreign to the true Hellenic 
consciousness. 


A political religion like the Hellenic could only commend the virtues of 
chastity from the point of view of social utility, looking to the purity of the 
family, the birth of lawful and healthy children, the maintenance of family- 
cults. It was wholly alien to its spirit to exalt virginity as an abstract ideal 
desirable for the individual soul above all other goods.? 


* The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, p. 37. 2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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When the city-state was evolved the old religion of the family 
was transformed; the citizens of the city-state were members of a 
larger family. The military camp became a stronghold and this 
in turn became a fortified city; but it was not a civic organiza- 
tion in the modern secular sense, for there was the temple and the 
perpetual sacrificial fire which represented the unbroken life of the 
city-soul. Zeus became the city-god and it may have been, as 
Farnell indicates,’ that the eating of the common sacrificial flesh was 
a condition of citizenship. The old clans and tribes were associated 
together in a new city-organization or family through the fiction 
that they were all of one blood. The soul of any one of their 
number who was slain demanded vengeance by the whole city- 
group!?_ It was only later that a homicide could regain his social 
position through a civil process; in the early period reinstatement 
after a crime was possible only through a religious ceremonial. 

Early Roman religion did not differ in regard to its social 
character from the religion of the Hebrews and Greeks; it was 
connected with agricultural life and centered about the seasons of 
the year most critical for the agricultural interests. Such names 
as Flora, Ceres, Mars suggest their function. Juppiter in the 
early days had not become the god of the city-state; he was the 
god of the sky, of the lightning, sending sunshine and rain. 

Later there was added to the old agricultural interests those of 
the city and state, so that new deities were necessary. With the de- 
velopment of the manual arts and handicraft there arose the goddess 
Minerva whose temple was the business and religious headquarters 
of all the artisans in Rome. Greater than the agricultural god, 
Juppiter Feretrius, the thunderer, was Juppiter Optimus Maximus, 
the political deity of the city-state. In the building of the city- 
state the Romans fixed a spiritual boundary, the pomerium, within 
which no god foreign to the state was allowed. The Roman religion 
was characterized by its strong ritual. It was not formal in the 
modern sense, however, for ritual to the old Roman was but the 
instinctive social expression of a religious spirit undisturbed by 
skepticism. 

* The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, p. 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 87. 
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But the time came when Hebrew and Greek and Roman religion 
ceased to be institutional; a new point of view developed and 
spread through them all. According to this newer point of view 
religion did not concern the individual soul in its relation to the 
family, the state, the creative forces of nature. Religion came to 
deal with the inner life of the individual himself, especially in its 
new search for immortality. We will take up this new develop- 
ment first in the Greek, and then in the Roman, and finally in the 
Hebrew, religion. 

From the sixth century Orphism and Pythagoreanism intro- 
duced an entirely new set of values into the old Greek religion. 
Orphism was essentially non-Hellenic in origin. It taught that 
man’s origin was partly evil, and this idea is common in Plato, who 
holds that the body is the prison of the soul. Here is in part the 
origin of the Christian doctrine of the depravity of human nature. 
Hellenism is humanism; it is aesthetic; it is healthy, wholesome, 
and delights in nature. It deifies nature. Sin as an “‘all-pervading 
element of man’s inner life,” to quote Farnell’s words, was abso- 
lutely foreign to the old Hellenic consciousness. The newer 
doctrine is seen in the Pythagorean emphasis on mathematics, 
which is repeated in Plato. War is waged against the senses. 
Pure form, because it is changeless, is exalted; it lifts man into 
the eternal. The chief function of religion is no longer to render 
sacred the whole world of social institutions. Now its function 
seems to be the conferring of immortality on certain special types 
of experience. This type of experience is generally characterized 
as mystical; indeed the leading religious sects—for religion was 
now not an affair of the family and the state but a sectarian matter 
—were known as the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries. Dionysus, 
the god of emotional ecstasy, had taken the place of the old family 
and state gods. The function of religion was no longer to guarantee 
social institutions but to intensify the individual consciousness. 
Religious initiation no longer meant as formerly the sharing of a 
common institutional life through the eating of sacrificial flesh; it 
had come to mean the dying to the old world of family, state, and 
nature, and the putting-on of immortality through new and mys- 
terious rites. These new mystery religions were directly in opposi- 
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tion to the social institutions for which the old Greek religion stood. 

In the time of Alexander the old city-states passed out of existence 
and this situation served to intensify the craving for a religion of 
the mystical, rather than the old social, type. 

The change from a social or institutional to an individual or 
mystical type of religion which we have just observed in Greece 
took place likewise in the Roman religion. About the year 200 
B.C. the spiritual boundary of the pomerium which had preserved 
intact the religion of the Roman state was broken down. From 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Persia, mystery cults came into the 
eternal city; new ideas as to asceticism, sin, individual, and future 
salvation, the exaltation of the individual consciousness, now gained 
a foothold, in opposition to the established religion of the old Roman 
family and state. The senate in the second century B.c. passed an 
edict excluding all philosophers from the city. These philosophers 
included not only Stoics who were in sympathy with the state but 
Pythagoreans who conceived of the state as a mystical cult and 
skeptics whose individualism was openly contrary to the state and 
even the family. 

Such was the change in the Roman religion! To save the state 
there was evolved the philosophic doctrine of the double truth: the 
state religion was dead so far as the philosopher was concerned but 
it was essential for the masses for the preservation of the state. 
This doctrine put forth to save the state was essentially disinte- 
grating. Religion as an instrument in the control of the masses 
was indeed a new sort of thing! It meant that politicians began 
to use religion for purely secular purposes; the old priesthoods 
became political’ clubs. Augustus attempted to restore the old 
state religion; the new emperor-worship was but an outgrowth of 
the old idea of the worship of the spirit of the master of the house. 
But the old state religion was dead. The Romans were turning to 
Pythagoreanism and Stoicism and to the oriental mystery cults. 
The mystery religions and Greek philosophy had brought the 
individual to a consciousness of himself; there was a craving for 
intense individual experience; the religion of the family and the 
state was dead. 
* Carter, The Religion of Numa, pp. 129-30. 
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The death of the old state religion and the growth of a cos- 
mopolitan philosophy in its place is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the famous letter which Sulpicius, the governor of Greece, wrote 
to his friend Cicero to console him on the death of his daughter. 
He says: 

I must tell you a reflection that has consoled me; perhaps it will succeed 
in diminishing your affliction. On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
Aegina toward Megara, I began to look at the country surrounding me. 
Megara was in front of me, Aegina behind, the Piraeus on the right, Corinth 
on the left. Formerly these were very flourishing cities, now they are but 
scattered ruins. At this sight I said to myself: How dare we, poor mortals 
that we are, complain of the death of our friends, whose life nature has made 
so short, when we see at one glance the mere corpses of so many great cities 
lying around.? 

The change from the social to the inner type of religion was 
universal in the West in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. The fact which perhaps had most to do with this 
transition in the Hebrew religious development was the destruction 
of the Hebrew nation in the Babylonian exile. It has been said 
that Israel went to Babylon a nation and returned a church. To 
Jeremiah, the great Hebrew contemporary interpreter of the exile, 
the great religious lesson of the national catastrophe was that 
religion was a matter of the heart and not an affair of law codes 
and temples and sacrifices. But Jeremiah was too much of an 
idealist to reach the masses. The situation demanded a priest and 
it found its man in Ezekiel, who began the movement which cul- 
minated in the Priestly Code about 400 B.c. Here is the origin of 
scribism and pharisaism; religion ceased to be social and political 
—it became a sectarian matter. The Essenes, for example, were 
purists opposed to marriage and all secular interests. 

Besides the priestly development there was the type of religious 
experience shown in the Wisdom literature. The tendency here 
was toward a cosmopolitan, rather than a social, type of thinking; 
it was individualistic rather than institutional. Ecclesiastes is 
speculative rather than ethical; the Book of Proverbs belongs to 
no special type of society; it belongs to man as a reflective, 
contemplative spirit, and not to man as a member of the family 


* Quoted from Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, p. 102. 
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and the family-state. Already in the Deuteronomic code of 621 
the individual had been declared responsible only for his own sins. 
This was repeated in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Book of Job goes 
still farther with this problem and appeals from the public social 
conscience to Jehovah as the absolute source of right (chap. xxiii). 
The individual is clearly differentiated from the social conscience. 

There was a third type of post-exilic Hebrew religious thought 
which was distinctly social and held to the old prophetic ideal of 
institutional religion. This was the messianic type of literature of 
which the Book of Daniel is a conspicuous example. But because 
of the absence of a regular governmental machinery and because of 
the theological determinism of the Jewish mind, this messianic ideal 
remained a sort of external hope rather than a working method of 
social progress.’ 

The teaching of Jesus set forth the old social ideal of the great 
Hebrew prophets. To a study of this teaching we shall turn later. 
But the social character of the new message was obscured by many 
contemporary tendencies with which we are already familiar in 
Greek and Roman thought. The death of Jesus caused even the 
Jewish school of Christians to lose sight of the social ideal of the Old 
Testament. Pauline Christianity, according to Paul’s own clear 
statement, was a religion of the “inner,” mystical type, with its 
chief emphasis on the future life. And the Greek type of Chris- 
tianity, of which the Fourth Gospel is the clearest expression, was a 
metaphysical, rather than a social, gospel. Its kingdom of heaven 
was conceived as a form of spiritual knowledge which was not 
democratic and social in the same sense as the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

One great result, however, of the mystery religions and of Greek 
philosophy was that religion came to be concerned with the heart, 
the motive, the will, and with outward ritual processes only in so 
far as they expressed certain states of mind. Here lies the tragedy 
of Socrates’ death. This humanistic point of view is clearly ex- 
pressed by Orestes in the speech regarding Auturgus in Euripides’ 
Electra: 


' In this theological determinism the unscientific character of the Hebrew mind is 
seen in strong contrast to the scientific character of the Greek mind. 
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Nature hath given no outward mark to note 
The generous mind 


I oft have seen 
One of no worth a noble father shame, 
And from vile parents worthy children spring, 
Meanness oft grov’lling in the rich man’s mind, 
And oft exalted spirits in the poor. 


Will you not learn by manners and by deeds 
To judge the noble ? 

How difficult it was to correlate this new view with the older type 
of religion is attested by the tragic life of many prophets and 
teachers. Jeremiah and Socrates and Euripides were all regarded 
as unpatriotic and dangerous to the state; they were thought of 
as destructive individualists. The whole new Orphic, mystical 
type of religion, with its ecstasy and intensity of individual experi- 
ence, was in violent opposition to the social character of the old 
religion. Much of the new philosophy was of the same sort. 
Public opinion could not distinguish the religion of Socrates from 
the irreligion of the Sophists. We can feel and act as members of 
a group but we can think only as individuals. The new mystery 
religions and the new Greek philosophy and the New Testament 
religion appealed to the individual conscience rather than to the 
social group as a mass. Furthermore any individualistic develop- 
ment is in itself disorganizing in its influence on society. Just 
as the social, institutional, ethnic type of religion tends to be- 
come mechanized into a set ritual, so the “inner,” individual 
type tends to become mystical, exclusive, and sectarian. The 
religions of the Roman Empire at the beginning of the Christian 
era were universal, cosmopolitan, humanitarian, but as compared 
with the old ethnic religion, which they were supplanting, they were 
one and all private, exclusive sects. Certainly they were not social, 
institutional. They appealed to individuals as individuals and not 
as members of families, communities, and states. The coming of the 
new therefore was a loss—at least a temporary loss—as well as a 
gain. It was a gain in intensity of individual experience and in 
cosmopolitan and humanitarian breadth; it was a loss because in 
this new discovery of the individual there was a temporary failure to 
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correlate the new point of view with social institutions so dear to 
the old but dying religion. The result was that the old narrow civic 
type of religion was broken down and there grew up in its place 
an inner, mystical, individual, ‘‘universal” type which deprived the 
world of social institutions of its old moral and spiritual meaning. 
There were two separate worlds, the inner, “ universal’ kingdom of 
the “spirit,” what St. Augustine later called the City of God, and 
the kingdom of this world, the Roman Empire. 

Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, and the larger moral 
thought of the world, had outgrown the old boundaries of the 
religion of the family and the state. But the only power to carry 
out these or any other ideas into public practice was in the hands 
of the Roman Empire. The Greek city-states and the Hebrew 
state were things of the past; only Rome remained. But Rome 
at its best under Augustus was attempting to remain true to the 
old régime of a state religion. And Rome as a state was built 
on physical courage, subordination of the individual, intellectual 
aristocracy, and supremacy through war. Hence the new moral 
and religious ideals incarnated in Stoicism, neo-Platonism, Mithra- 
ism, and Christianity were compelled to grow as private religious 
sects independent of the Roman government. This means that 
deprived of political support these new ideals were forced to become 
mystical, individualistic. There were created newer institutions, 
religious sects, and monasteries, independent of, and antagonistic 
to, the normal social institutions such as the family and the state. 
In short, the “‘spiritual’’ world was separated from the social and 
political world and became a church. On the other hand, because 
this new non-political organization was made up of the very best, 
morally and religiously, the world of social institutions, the family, 
industry, the state, was deprived of that moral and spiritual inter- 
pretation it would otherwise have received. In this way, there arose 
as correlative to the “inner,” ‘spiritual,’ mystical organization, 
the church, an “outer,” secular, political organization, the state. 
Into the former went Greek philosophy, and the newer religions, 
with their new sense of the value of the individual; into the 
latter went the old social and institutional conscience—centering in 
the family, the community, industry, and the state—but secular- 
ised and therefore deprived of its old moral and religious significance. 
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Now we must regard this emphasis on the “inner,” individual 
phase of experience as indicative of a genuine moral and spiritual 
growth in the experience of the race. It means that the old racial 
level of “status,” custom, tradition, has been outgrown, that the 
individual has become conscious of his own voluntary and rational 
life. Socrates and Euripides and Jeremiah and the Song of Solomon 
brought forth their discovery of the inner life of the individual in 
contradistinction to the group consciousness of Lycurgus and Moses. 
But these “inner” elements and processes of experience are not to be 
regarded as the ultimate achievement of religious truth; this de- 
velopment of the inner life is not to run riot in its own idealization 
and enjoyment, as happened in the mystery religions of Greece. 
Much of early Christianity took the same course. Religious ex- 
perience exhausted itself in the achievement and enjoyment of 
ecstatic and mystical states of mind. Since this newer sense of self 
is but the coming to consciousness of the elements and processes of 
the reason and the will, functional psychology points to a larger 
interpretation of this ‘‘inner,” individual experience brought to 
light by Greek philosophy and the newer mystery religions. It is 
not to spend itself in its own ‘‘internalization,”’ to use Nietzsche’s 
charming term, but to serve the purpose of giving a newer inter- 
pretation of the older social ideals. The older social ideals center- 
ing in the family, industry, education, government, are to be kept, 
but they must receive, if the mind of the race is to progress, an 
interpretation in terms of the will and reason, in other words in 
terms of the “inner” experience. To retreat from the world of 
social institutions, as a certain type of religious thinking has done, 
on the one hand, renders mystical and unbalanced and ineffective 
the religious and moral life, and, on the other hand, makes 
unspiritual, unethical, unidealistic the old world of social institu- 
tions which religion should interpret and spiritualize. Well may 
Farnell exclaim:* 


The vitality of this religion of the family [and may we add of all social 
institutions ?], assailed as it was by the later ethics and philosophy of individual- 
ism, remained till the extinction of paganism; and its moral tradition survived 
that extinction both in the Greek and Roman world, and has become a heritage 
for modern civilization which will be maintained or discarded according to 
our destiny. 


* The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, pp. 57-58. 
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Nowhere is the inwardness of religion more apparent than in the 
teaching of Jesus. Instead of a body of laws against this and that 
form of wrongdoing, Jesus gives two attitudes as covering all special 
cases, love of God and love of our fellows as ourselves. The cere- 
monial, ritualistic type of purity incarnated in the Pharisees, Jesus 
severely condemns. Their ritual, priestly observances obscure 
the old prophetic elements of mercy and kindness and love. But 
this “‘inner’’ phase of religion in the teaching of Jesus is never 
opposed to an “outer’’ world; this emphasis on the individual is 
never a retreat from the social. The newer individual, internal 
point of view, which we historically associate particularly with the 
mystery religions and with later Greek philosophy, is clearly set 
forth on its moral and religious side in the teaching of Jesus. But 
Jesus does not emphasize reason as did Socrates, which tends 
toward exclusiveness and sectarianism. He emphasizes love, 
which is an emotion, and is social rather than individualistic in its 
tendency. Religion in the evolution of society must always in 
periods of race struggle emphasize the social or altruistic, and 
restrain the individual, instincts. Jesus was no purist, no separatist, 
no sectarian. His emphasis on the heart and will in no way 
separated him from the old Hebrew ideal of a righteous social 
kingdom as the greatest thing in the consciousness of his race. 
The teaching of Jesus brought a new discovery of the individual. 
It brought a sword; it made a man the enemy of his own household. 
It made the hundredth individual who is needy more important 
than the ninety and nine. It brought a new spirit into the world 
absolutely in opposition to the social organization of the Roman 
Empire. This is true but it is a half-truth, and this half-truth has 
for many centuries done injury to the whole truth of the religion of 
the Nazarene. This other half of the truth is that this emphasis on 
the heart, on love, on the individual attitude, is the basis of a new 
type of society which Jesus called the kingdom of God. The love 
he preached is not a mystical emotion, not an exclusive attitude; 
it is essentially social, being nothing less than the attitude which 
one individual naturally assumes toward others who are brothers 
because children of one divine parent. Jesus, therefore, combines 
in his teaching the new religion which had been growing for cen- 
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turies in the Greco-Roman world—the religion of the inner, 
individual life—with the priceless ideal of the Old Testament 
prophets which interpreted religion in terms of social institutions. 
He gives a new philosophy of education in his declaration that the 
little child is the greatest of all in this new kingdom. He gives a 
moral basis of industry in his doctrine of wealth. And to govern- 
ment there comes a new meaning in his contrast between the 
Greco-Roman kingdoms built on aristocratic privilege and his 
own kingdom wherein the greatest is he who best serves. In this 
way the social institutions, for which the old Greek and Roman and 
Hebrew religions stood, are preserved; but they rest upon new 
foundations. They are interpreted in a new spirit, the spirit of 
Greek philosophy, the mystery religions, the reason, the heart, the 
will, the spirit of the Hebrew prophets. The new doctrine of the 
inner life and the older religion of social institutions are united in a 
more complete religious life. In biblical terms we may say that 
the Old Testament social consciousness gives way to the con- 
sciousness of the New Testament with its sense of inner individual 
experience. This, however, is but half the meaning of the New 
Testament. This inner experience is not the final religious goal of 


racial development; it gives a new spirit through which the old 
institutional, social religion of the Old Testament is to be rein- 
terpreted. The old institutional religion is not to pass away but 
to be fulfilled in a new spirit—the spirit of love. 
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Socialism from the Christian Standpoint. Ten conferences by 
FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S. J. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. Pp. 380. 

Christianizing the Social Order. By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 493.’ 


To the severely objective sociologist there is little to choose between 
the futilities of socialism and the fatuities of anti-socialism. Neither 
is convincing. Father Vaughan’s destructive argument is of the form: 
It is capable of proof that tide-mills could not be depended on to run 
the world’s machinery, therefore there is nothing in oceanography; or, 
science has succeeded neither in creating life nor in abolishing death, 
therefore biology is an impostor. However valid the major premise in 
either case, it does not establish the conclusion. Father Vaughan has 
no trouble in assembling quantities of evidence that, among the doc- 
trinaires and agitators of socialism, intellectual and moral perversities 
have been liberally represented. No more difficulty has he in specifying 
incredibilities in socialism itself, whatever the type. On the other hand, 
he says much well and truly, but more subtly and sophistically, about 
the resources of the Catholic church for healing all the real ills in human 
society. But after all he does not understand, or if he understands he 
artfully conceals, the gist of the whole matter. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of socialism, the fight which the Catholic church is making 
against it is merely the latest action in the immemorial struggle between 
dogma and life. The antithesis that began to appear between the popes 
and the reformers, that has become generalized now in the contradiction 
between authority and experience, between traditionalism and modern- 
ism, is merely manifesting itself with peculiar details in the present con- 
flict between church and social discontent. 

Father Vaughan’s constructive argument is merely: the church 
knows it all; the church has the rights and wrongs of society all appraised 
and tabulated; the church has the only remedy for everything in society 

t This review was written for the American Journal of Theology, and appeared in 
the issue of that journal for April, 1913. 
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that is abnormal; therefore, it is wicked to look elsewhere than to the 
church for social programs. It would be as profitless for Protestants 
to argue with this position as it would be to thresh out the old straw of 
theological differences. The Catholic and Protestant premises are as 
irreconcilable in the realm of sociology as in theology. Given a deep 
ground swell of human dissatisfaction, and a fierce demand for knowl- 
edge of what is the matter and what the remedy, yet Father Vaughan is 
unable to conceive the possibility that human conditions may not have 
been interpreted and programmed once for all by the Catholic church. 
Whatever their disabilities for other reasons, Protestants, unless they 
are merely self-deceived authoritarians, are not handicapped by any 
similar a priori. We may be as sure as Father Vaughan is that socialism 
as a program is chimerical, and that socialism as a diagnosis errs, but 
we may at the same time be as sure as the socialists are that capitalism 
rests on a social! fallacy, and that no convincing formula for the correction 
of the fallacy is at present in sight. 

The essential difference between the Jesuit propagandist and the 
Protestant professor of church history appears first in the fact that the 
latter is not obliged to beg the question at the outset, by assuming that 
the cardinal human institutions, family, state, private property, and the 
church, are essentially impeccable and unalterable; second, that he 
thinks he finds the remedy for social ills in Christianity, not as a finished 


creed but as a vital spirit. Professor Rauschenbusch does not fall into 
the banality of denying that there is something fundamentally wrong 
in our social order. Such a passage as the following may indicate the 
substance of his indictment: 


In all the operations of capitalistic industry and commerce, the aim that 
controls and directs is not the purpose to supply human needs, but to make 
a profit for those who direct industry. This in itself is an irrational and 
un-Christian adjustment of the sociai order, for it sets money up as the prime 
aim and human life as something secondary, or as a means to secure money. 
The supremacy of Profit in Capitalism stamps it as a mammonistic organiza- 
tion with which Christianity can never be content. “ Profit’’ commonly con- 
tains considerable elements of just reward for able work; it may contain 
nothing but that; but where it is large and dissociated from hard work, it is 
traceable to some kind of monopoly, privilege and power—either the power to 
withhold part of the earnings of the workers by the control of the means of 
production, or the ability to throw part of the expenses of business on the com- 
munity or the power to overcharge the public. In so far as profit is derived 
from these sources, it is tribute collected by power from the helpless, a form of 
legalized graft, and a contradiction of Christian relations (p. 312). 
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The author’s program is summed up in this paragraph: 

Christianizing the social order means bringing it into harmony with the 
ethical convictions which we identify with Christ. A fairly definite body of 
moral convictions has taken shape in modern humanity. They express for 
collective consciences, our working religion. The present social order denies 
and flouts many of these principles of our ethical life and compels us in practice 
to outrage our better self. We demand therefore that the moral sense of 
humanity shall be put in control and shall be allowed to reshape the institu- 
tions of social life (p. 125). 


There is no more stirring plea in our literature for renovation of our 
social system than Professor Rauschenbusch’s appeal in this book. It 
is unequivocal, but after all it is not radical. Its indictment of capital- 
ism proves to be an arraignment of workings, not a demonstration of 
false principles which foreordain the workings. While the Catholic 
and the Protestant set out from opposite directions, they virtually fail 
at the same point. Each reaches his limit in the conclusion, which in 
the one case was also the assumption, that the source of all existing social 
ills is not anything essentially defective in our social principles, but 
defiance of a competent moral guide in applying the principles. The 
one assumes that Christianity as represented by the Catholic church 
is a sufficient moral authority. The other assumes that Christianity 
as represented by a widely diffused moral consensus is a sufficient moral 
index. The one supposition is as unauthorized as the other. Neither 
the church nor christianized conscience can say anything conclusive 
about Panama tolls, for instance, until knowledge not now possessed by 
either has illuminated all the relations of cause and effect that would 
be affected by the possible alternatives. What is true of a casual inci- 
dent in our social order is incalculably more true of relations fundamental 
to the order. Neither the church nor christianized conscience can say 
anything conclusive about capitalism as a peculiar social régime, until 
capitalism in all its moral connotations has been analyzed beyond our 
present insights, and until all its implications have been more completely 
exposed. There is much more potential mitigation of social ills in 
christianized conscience than has yet been realized, but there is not 
enough to catch up with the accelerated mischief-making of the false 
principles which are chiefly chargeable with the ills. Practically all 
modern consciences, no matter to what degree they are christianized 
(and by no means all who call themselves socialists are exceptions to the 
rule), are mortgaged to certain preposterous capitalistic presumptions. 
These underlying economic presuppositions remaining unrevolutionized, 
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the goodly fellowship of the apostles could net operate our industrial 
system and make its workings just. 

Capitalism is rooted in the superstition that wealth produces wealth, 
and in the derived illusion that ownership confers upon the owner a 
just claim to more wealth. Capitalism is accordingly a system in which 
the title to dividends of some men who do not work is regarded as 
equally sacred with the title to wages of other men who do work. We 
have institutionalized these immoral assumptions in artificial persons— 
corporations—and we have thus given ungovernable cumulative force 
to the injustice which they sanction. This central injustice of capital- 
ism would be comparatively harmless if it were confined to application 
through natural persons. Incorporating the injustice has not only 
multiplied its power, but it has so diffused its stultifying effects that 
most of the thrifty members of society have unwittingly accepted 
retainers as supporters of the injustice. The illusion and the super- 
stition that are the capitalistic breath of life are often more tenacious 
in the man with a hundred dollars in the savings bank than in the 
millionaire. That being the case, a task of economic enlightenment 
is first in order. Otherwise appeal to christianized conscience is merely 
recourse to charity vitiated by ignorance. 

For different reasons, both the books referred to should be read by 
every serious student of the social situation. By contrast they interpret 
each other. The Catholic writer is zealous for the glory of the church 
first, and incidentally for the well-being of men. The Protestant author 
is ardent for the well-being of men first, and secondarily for the church 
as a means to that end. The contrast will be most impressive if readers 


invert the order in which the books were named. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Les opinions et les croyances. Par Gustave LE Bon. Paris: 
Emest Flammarion, 26 Rue Racine, 1911. Pp. 340. Fr. 3.50. 
Though Le Bon repeats himself a great deal, this book on opinions 

and beliefs summarizes the fundamental principles of social psychology 

found in his other books, The Crowd, The Psychology of Socialism, and 

The Psychology of Peoples. The following extracts are designed to give 

his method and general conclusions. 

Belief is an act of faith of unconscious origin which forces us to admit in toto 

an idea, opinion, explanation, or doctrine (p. 5)..... Knowledge is a 

conscious acquisition built up exclusively by rational methods, experience, and 

observation (p.5)..... Knowledge constitutes an essential element of 
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civilization, the great factor in its material development. Belief determines 
the thoughts, opinions, and as a consequence the conduct. ... . Opinions 
generally represent small beliefs more or less transitory (p. 7). 


After discussing his various psychological methods—introspection, 
psycho-physical, cerebral localization, questionnaire, pathological, and 
comparative psychology—he pronounces them insufficient for the study 
of the genesis and evolution of beliefs and opinions. His own method: 
“After studying the receptive grounds of beliefs—intelligence, senti- 
ments, subconscious, etc.-—we will analyze the diverse beliefs—religious, 
political, moral, etc.—and examine the réle of each of their determining 
factors. History for the past, the facts of everyday life for the present 
will furnish the elements for this study”’ (p. 14). 

Pleasure and pain are the springs of action in all living beings, 
psychic as well as vital. ‘The pleasure of Newton discovering the laws 
of gravitation was without doubt greater than if he had inherited the 
numerous wives of King Solomon” (p. 21). He answers William James’ 
argument that we do not breathe for the pleasure of breathing: “the 
pain accompanying the cessation of breathing rigorously obliges us to 
that function” (p. 21). 

Organic, affective, and intellectual life are three spheres of activity. 
While very distinct from one another they are always interdependent. 
“Character consists of affective elements, emotions, sentiments, and 
passions superimposed upon one another and little mixed with intellectual 
elements”’ (p. 55). ‘‘ Each people possesses a certain collective character 
common to most of its members, making of different nations different 
psychological species”’ (p. 57). ‘Character and not intelligence differ- 
entiates peoples”’ (p. 58). 

The spheres of activity are further subdivided into biological, affect- 
ive, collective, mystical, and rational. Each sphere is ruled by its own 
logic, which is defined as the 


art of reasoning and demonstration (p. 70)... . . The biological rules over 
the preservation of beings and the creation of their forms without any influence 
of the will being the product of adaptations to forces unknown to us (p. 71). 
. . . . The affective is sharply distinguished from the rational, being uncon- 
scious and determining most of our acts, while the latter is conscious (p. 72). 
. . . . The collective must not be confounded with the affective since man 
in a crowd conducts himself differently than when isolated (p. 72). 


The mystical does not consider the causal connections of things but 
depends on superior beings or forces. 
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The rational is the art of voluntary association of ideas and images to dis- 
cover their casual connections (p. 73) These different forms of logic 
coexist. They may be superimposed, fused, or in conflict with one another 

In daily life the conflict of different forms of logic resolves itself 


This is seen also in superior persons trained rigorously in scientific methods. 
It is because in their scientific work they are ruled by the rational logic, and in 
their beliefs they are ruled by the mystical and affective logics. In the conflict 
the rational logic is rarely victorious (p. 107) While sentiments affect 
ideas greatly, ideas affect sentiments very little (p. 108) The true réle 
of the intellect upon the sentiments is to isolate some of them by supporting 
mental representation thereby giving them more attention (p. 109) 

Optimistic or pessimistic doctrines are the results of character more than of 


intellect (p. 131). 


He agrees with William James that the history of philosophy is to a 
great extent a conflict of human temperaments. 

In his social philosophy Le Bon, very much like Spencer, is an 
individualist. 

The need of explanations accompanies man from the cradle to the grave. 
This need, however, is easily satisfied and becomes the source of many errone- 
ous opinions and beliefs (p. 144) The discord between the prescriptions 
of blind legislators and the necessities which govern things becomes daily 
accentuated. French society actually lives in spite of the laws and not by the 
laws (p. 148) The two methods by which opinions are corrected are 
reason and experience (p. 152) The réle of reason is preponderant in all 
the scientific and technical opinions. The mistake which psychologists and 
philosophers make is that the same is true in the domain of ordinary opinions 

The ideas capable of influencing the multitude are not rational 
but merely sentiments expressed in the form of rational ideas. The opinions 
of crowds today dictate to the legislators the laws for which they are to vote, 
and since these laws correspond to the ephemeral phantasies and not to the 
necessities, their final result is the disorganization of industrial, social, and 
economic life (p. 180) 

Opinions and beliefs are influenced by race, environment, custom, and 
social groups (p. 168). 


There are no pure races in the anthropological sense. 


There are historical races resulting from ages of association under the 

influence of the same beliefs, institutions, laws, languages, morals, and religion 

Without prestige opinions and beliefs would not be born, 

without affirmation they would not be imposed, and without example and 
repetition they would not subsist (p. 202). 
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into an equilibrium which is a superposition and not a fusion (p. 106) a aot 
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Mental contagion results from the involuntary and unconscious 
acceptance of opinions and beliefs. 


Opinions propagated by contagion destroy themselves only by contrary 
opinion propagated in the same way (p. 210). 

One of the most constant characteristics of beliefs is their intolerance. 
Men dominated by a certainty cannot tolerate those who do not accept it 
ae. Se Sorel justly predicts that the first measure of triumphant 
socialism would be to massacre without pity all their adversaries (p. 236). 
... . Arguments invoked by believers often resemble infantile reason 
286). Destructive sometimes, creative often, irresistible always, 
beliefs constitute the most formidable power in history, the true support of 
civilization (p. 241)... .. The irreducible point of conflict between science 
and belief is that they are ruled by different forms of logic (p. 247). 


The last of the nine books is devoted to researches which substantiate 
the conclusions contained in the foregoing extracts. 

The book contains a great many suggestions of value to the student of 
social psychology. The distinction between the rational and affective is 
emphasized at the expense of their interdependence. This logic together 
with the author’s assumption of the lack of rational powers on the part of 
the mass of the people supplies a psychological basis for his social philoso- 
phy of individualism. 

SAMUEL N. REEP 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL MECHANICS 


Mécanique sociale. Par Sp.C. HAret. Paris: Gauthier-Villars; 
Bucarest: Ch. Gébl, 1910. 

Apuntes sobre Mecénica Social. Por ANTONIO PORTUONDO Y 
BarceL6. Madrid: Establecimiento Topografico y Editorial, 
1gI2. 

Probably because the present reviewer once made a contribution 
to social mechanics! these works have come into his hands, although 
the one first named was not received until two years after it appeared. 
As both these works treat the subject from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics, no pretension is here made to reviewing them from that point 
of view, and ail that will be attempted is a general appreciation of them 


tAnnales de l'Institut International de Sociologie, Tome VII, Paris, 1901, pp. 
163-203; Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900, Washington, 
IQOI, pp- 1579-93- 
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as contributions to sociology. Of the first one not even this would have 

been undertaken had not Mr. Carol Aronovici, a countryman of the 

author, whom he knows, and former student at the same university, 

offered to furnish a few notes on that work, which he prefers to have 

inserted here, rather than submit them as an independent review. 
These notes are as follows: 


There is no class of men called upon daily to solve intricate and far-reaching 
problems who feel more keenly the lack of exactness and expediency of method 
in their field of endeavor than statesmen. Dr. Spiru C. Haret is one of these 
men. He has been for years one of the leading figures in the political life of 
Roumania, while at the same time he has held a high place among mathematical 
students and teachers of the country. His scholarship and sincere interest 
in public affairs, added to his duties as professor in two universities, have 
gained for him the honor of membership in the National Academy of Science 
and in the prime ministry of his country. 

Mécanique sociale, the book we are to consider, may be characterized as 
the result of a keenly felt need for exact methods in the solution of social prob- 
lems. The mathematical genius of the writer has made it possible for him 
to conceive of certain quantitative elements in social life as standing in exact 
relationships to each other, which may be traced to social processes determined 
by well-defined and mathematically measurable forces. Dr. Haret, in justify- 
ing his book, rather than the principles set forth, says: “There is not a single 
statesman worthy of the name who is not impressed by the insufficient means 
available for the solution of the difficult problems which present themselves 
in the life of the people. This difficulty comes about because of the complexity 
of these problems, because of the large number of elements which create them, 
and because of our complete ignorance of the laws which undoubtedly govern 
social phenomena as they do all other natural phenomena.” 

While it would be difficult to trace the chain of reasoning that characterizes 
social mechanics, without going into a discussion of somewhat complicated 
mathematical principles, the conclusions reached by the author are as interest- 
ing as they are significant. In formulating the fundamental principles to be 
used in his calculations Dr. Haret assumes that “society, or the social body, 
is a union of individuals subjected on the one hand to reciprocal influences 
among themselves, and on the other to external influences.” In other words, 
he accepts without modification the theory set forth by De Greef that the 
basis of all society is “territory and population.” 

Having accepted the principle that territory and population are the deter- 
mining factors in all social phenomena, he classifies all such phenomena into 
economic, intellectual, and moral. The perfect society is to be attained by a 
mathematical equalization of the degree of economic, intellectual, and moral 
development of society. This equalization is to take place, not in specific 
social strata, but on a democratic basis, comprising, as far as possible, all 
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members of the community, by distributing equal opportunities and privileges 
for economic, intellectual, and moral development, rather than by an over- 
development of either the economic, intellectual, or moral qualities distributed 
among special social classes or groups. 

To emphasize the importance of democratic distribution of attainment, 
the author cites Greece and Rome as illustrations of stratified and unsuccessful 
distribution of social attainment. Against these he places the progress of 
Sweden and Norway, where equalization has taken place, and where progress 
is normal and rapid. 

The concluding chapter, while sounding a note of pessimism as to the 
present equipment for the solution of the many perplexing social problems, 
places confidence in the efforts made in that direction by saying: “But what 
makes the glory of our civilization, and what distinguishes it from the civiliza- 
tions which preceded it, is the fact that the economic, intellectual, and moral 
well-being of the weak and disinherited takes the first place among its 
endeavors.” 

The task of demonstrating mathematically that democracy is an essential 
condition of civilization, has been well met by Dr. Haret. This work shows 
that a great field of research is open in the line of quantitative social dynamics, 
that may compare favorably with the achievement in quantitative social 
statics, or social statistics. 


The concluding portion of the work is non-mathematical, and con- 
stitutes an important contribution to sociology. Some idea of it may 
be gained from the following passage, which sounds a sort of keynote 
to the whole treatise: 

The study of social forces and of their mode of action constitutes the most 
considerable part of social science... . . What we have said has had for its 
chief object to give an idea of the aspect under which this study should be 
presented, considered from the point of view at which we are placed. 


In his final chapter, on civilization, Haret treats the general charac- 
teristics of the civilized state, past civilizations, causes that oppose the 
development of civilization, and the conditions to a high civilization. 
Mr. Aronovici has given an idea of the general conclusions arrived at. 

The work of Sefior Portuondo y Barcelé is of a quite different 
character from that of Dr. Haret. He was unacquainted with the latter 
when be began it, but while writing it a copy came into his hands, and 
he introduces a note in the middle of his book, in which he says: 


I see that this work is entirely distinct from mine, although in both the 
principles and theorems of rational mechanics are applied to individuals and 
social groups. But the application is made from different points of view, and 
with a very different purpose, as anyone will perceive who reads both works. 
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My study is predominantly psychological (as a basis for the social study), 
and moreover purely abstract and theoretical, while M. Haret aspires in his 
to make an applied social mechanics (at least as a first approximation), the 
motive which impelled him to write his work having been its application to 
politics. 


He sent six copies of the work to Dr. Small, to distribute to American 
sociologists, whom he named, and he took special pains to inclose in 
each copy a hectographed French translation of the Contents and 
Introduction. 

The fundamental principle that underlies the entire work is that of 
the existence of true social forces, identical with the forces that control 
the physical world. Social mechanics is for him simply the laws of 
mechanics operating in society. But the social forces are psychic, and 
become social in their collective action. The subdivision of social 
mechanics is therefore necessarily into social statics and social dynamics, 
and these are systematically treated in that order. He uses the regular 
postulates, elements, or units of the science of mechanics—mass, space, 
time. and their combinations—only that he employs different symbols 
for some of them from those used by Clerk Maxwell and other English 
writers (see Pure Sociology, p. 165), and the several combinations of 
these—velocity, momentum, force, energy, power, etc.—are formulated 
as in other works. He makes much use of the principle of acceleration, 
which is the velocity divided by the time. He thus shows the fallacy 
of regarding either force or energy as an ultimate, irreducible postulate, 
since they both involve mass, space, and time in different relations. It 
is remarkable how closely he clings to these postulates and formulas 
throughout, and it would seem that almost the entire science of mechanics 
may be worked out in all fields by the aid of these alone. 

But our author does not conceive that these genera! mechanical 
principles can be applied to all social phenomena at once. They can 
be used in only one particular field, department, or institution (asunto) 
at a time, as in religion, ethics, jurisprudence, politics, economics, art, 
science. In all discussions of social mechanics, whether static or dynamic, 
the treatment must be confined to whichever one of these fields may be 
chosen. These institutions seem to correspond in sociology to the unit 
Space in rational mechanics. 

The social forces consist of desires, which of course are psychic, 
and under their universal operation in society all social phenomena are 
brought about. The laws of mind are as exact as those of matter, and 
the social forces are as uniform and reliable, when they are understood, 
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as are the physical forces. He thus arrives at a physics of mind, psychic 
physics, or psychics, the same as defined by Edgeworth, and the law 
of parsimony, or greatest gain for least effort, is worked out mathe- 
matically, and referred to the principle of least action of Maupertuis, and 
that of minimum force of Gauss. Potential energy in social structures 
is insisted upon, and the equilibrium of social forces in such structures 
constitutes the essence of them, but the disturbing of that equilibrium, 
or creating a difference of potential, is necessary to progress, and 
inaugurates the dynamic stage. 

Portuondo has no patience with any metaphysical attempts to 
explain the phenomena of mind. The “empirical” character of Kant 
is the only one he recognizes, and of his “intelligible” character he 
significantly says: “to me unintelligible” (para mi ininteligible). 

The social forces are feelings, and ideas are not forces in any direct 
sense. ‘The forces which come from ideas do not produce dynamic 
impulses in a direct way, because these impulses come directly from 
desires, that is, feelings. But ideas exert their influence only through 
the medium of the feelings which accompany them, and therefore we 
consider them as forces when they work effectively.”’ This is virtually 
Fouillée’s doctrine of idea-forces, and is the only scientific meaning 
there is in that phrase. 

The author’s views on the universal energy are highly enlightening, 
and he is not afraid to declare that vital and psychic energy exist as 
simply higher forms into which physical and chemical energy have been 
transformed under the great law of the conservation and transmutation 
of energy, and he says: .“ All physical, chemical, physiological, and psy- 
chic energies are different manifestations of one sole universal energy.”’ 
He insists on the importance of man’s utilizing all forms of energy. He 
does not speak of “wasting energy,”’ which, in view of its indestructi- 
bility, is a meaningless phrase, but of economizing it, and turning it to 
man’s use, the extent to which this is done being the true measure of 
civilization. An idea of the rigidly scientific tone of the book may be 
gathered from the following passage: 


What we have established in following out our mechanical studies is at 
bottom analogous to what is said when it is stated that in general the acts of 
an individual are necessarily produced by the action of the resultant of the 
motives (as a motor force) upon the character of the individual. It seems to 
me that the abstract and simple being, whom we have here called the individual, 
should not be conceived as the cause of his own change of state of motion 
without the intervention of some psychic force; that he cannot be conceived 
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as acting without motives. And it seems indubitable that the act which a 
free man performs by his will is necessarily in the direction and path of the 
strongest motive for him, that is, that his will is oriented in this direction and 
path, or rather in the direction and path of the resultant of all the motives, 
each one of which will have the intensity which the character of the man him- 
self gives to it. For me the liberty of indifference of which some talk is incon- 
ceivable, because . . . . an individual cannot help wishing what he wishes. 


All this is in strong contrast with a large amount of the current 
loose, superficial treatment of sociological principles, and comes to us 


like a breath of ozone. 
LESTER F. WarpD 


Economic Beginnings of the Far West. By KATHERINE CoMAN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. 2 vols. Pp. xxviii+868. 
$4.00 net. 

In these volumes Professor Coman has put in convenient form for use 
by the public and in college classes a great mass of material hitherto 
inaccessible to the average reader. She has gathered her facts from the 
journals of explorers and fur-traders, the diaries of missionaries and 
pioneer settlers, the archives of the early Spanish and Mormon settle- 
ments, as well as from many recent monographic studies of special phases 
of western history. She has undertaken the difficult task of presenting 
a condensed summary of the first steps in the occupation by European 
people of over half of the territory of the United States. The difficulties 
of finding a satisfactory plan of organization for so vast, complex, and 
slightly related a mass of facts are almost insurmountable. The first 
volume tells of the exploration and transient occupation of the territory 
by the Spaniards and fur-traders, while the second is devoted to the 
discussion of the advance of the settlers who ultimately gained control 
by virtue of their sounder economic policy and superior domestic and 
political institutions. 

Those disposed to emphasize the economic interpretation of history 
can find ample explanation for the failure of the Spanish to hold the 
territory to which they obtained the right by priority in discovery, 
exploration, and founding of settlements. The three centuries of 
occupation of New Mexico furnish striking evidence of the follies of 
Spanish policy and of their racial incapacity for colonization. The 
disastrous record of their failures is presented largely by means of well- 
selected extracts from the reports of early explorers and traders. The 
Pueblo Indians, who were evidently the most economically efficient of 
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the American aborigines, were subjected to the most heartless abuse and 

exploitation, resulting in years of bitter enmity and destructive warfare. 
The limitations placed upon commerce, the absence of a suitable 
medium of exchange, neglect of manufacturing or of improved means of 
agriculture, combined with a lack of thrift or industry in the settlers, and 
an exceedingly corrupt and inefficient system of government, all con- 
tributed their shares to the long record of wretchedness and failure pre- 
ceding the occupation by settlers from the United States. 

Professor Coman finds the colonial history of California much more 
creditable than that of the other Spanish colonies. She declares (Vol. I, 
p. 142): “The colonization of California was undertaken by men of 
marked ability and devotion. No English colony had more far-sighted 
and disinterested service than was rendered by Galvez, Bucareli, de 
Neve, Borica, Portéla, Costanzé, and Anza; but the prime essential in 
colonial development, settlers of resolution and resources, was lacking, 
and thus all the heavy expenditure in money and in human energy 
came to little.”’ 

In the volume dealing with the advance of the permanent settlers of 
the West, the chapter telling of ‘The Mormon Invasion”’ is one of the 
most striking and original. The Mormons are declared to have furnished 
“the most successful example of regulated immigration in United States 
history” (p. 184). Their remarkable economic prosperity achieved in 
an unfavorable environment was due largely to the superior type of 
settlers gathered from England, Wales, Scotland, and Scandinavia by 
Mormon missionaries. Care was taken to enlist skilled artisans who 
were instructed to bring their tools and plans for the machinery needed 
to start the industries that soon rendered their isolated mountain settle- 
ment independent. The shrewd management of Brigham Young and 
the intelligent co-operation and industry of his followers were also 
unfailing resources of what was undoubtedly the most economically 
efficient of the early western settlements. 

A large amount of painstaking research has been condensed into an 
admirable brief history of the conquest and early economic development 
of California. No previous writer has produced so comprehensive and 
well-organized a summary of the striking economic situations that 
characterize the history of this most richly endowed of the American 
commonwealths. The author condenses into a little over a hundred 
pages the salient features of the gold period, the complex problems of 
land tenure, the stages in agricuitural development, the establishment of 
manufactures, and the struggles with the vexatious labor problems of the 
Pacific coast. 
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These volumes will be particularly valuable for the smaller libraries 
of the West whose funds will not permit the purchase of the many 
expensive sets giving the sources necessary to an understanding of the 
economic development of the West. Historians will welcome the 
extensive and well-selected bibliography. Students of sociology will 
find them useful for obtaining a general background to more intensive 
investigations. The vast territory covered has made impossible the 
furnishing of those subtler details that must be discovered and pre- 
sented before we can help the people of the West to become conscious of 
what is most characteristic and worthy of emphasis in the civilization 
they are founding in the territory conquered from the wilderness. 


Lucite EAvEs 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Lead Poisoning and Lead Absorption. The Symptoms, Pathology 
and Prevention, with Special Reference to Their Industrial 
Origin and an Account of the Principal Processes Involving Risk. 
By Tuomas M. Lecce, M. D. Oxon., D.P.H. CANTAB., and 
KENNETH W. GoapBy, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. CANTAB. London: 
Edward Amold; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 
Pp. xi+308. $3.50 net. 

This is one in a series of “International Medical Monographs” pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Leonard Hill and William Bulloch. 
The authors of the book speak from practical experience, the one as 
medical inspector of factories, the other as surgeon to certain smelting 
and white lead factories in East London. The work is highly technical 
and will prove of little value to the general reader. Technical, chemical, 
and medical terminology is employed throughout the book. The 
monograph should, however, be of great value to physicians and manu- 
facturers who have to do with the many processes in which lead is used; 
it will, moreover, be of material assistance to legislature committees and 
investigators of industrial diseases. 

Each chapter is accompanied by a bibliography, aad a number of 
plates, figures, and tables are given. The chapters that are of special 
interest from the point of view of social technology are: iii, “ Suscepti- 
bility and Immunity”; iv, “Statistics of Plumbism”; xii, xiii, xiv, 
“Preventive Measures against Lead Poisoning”; and xv, xvi, xvii, 
“Description of Processes.”” These last chapters include also the 
application, in the various processes, of the conclusions reached with 
regard to prevention and treatment. The authors are convinced, and 
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they describe the careful experiments which confirmed the conviction, 
that the most frequent and most dangerous cause of lead poisoning is 
the inhalation of dust, and therefore, though they readily recognize other 
precautions and constant watchfulness and care as necessary, they place 
the greatest emphasis, in their discussion of preventive measures, on the 
removal of dust and fumes by means of exhaust ventilation, fans and 


hoods, or vacuum cleaners. 
ROBERT Fry CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Wanderings of Peoples. By A. C. Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
University Reader in Ethnology. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1911. 1vol. Pp. vii+124, with five maps. 


This is the first book of its kind, and I know of no one person equipped 
critically to review it asa whole. It is an excellent pioneer volume, and 
is especially valuable because of its maps. 

Chap. i is an “Introduction.” It occupies 11 pages, and is a simple 
statement of well-known conditions of migration. A bibliography of 
three authors (to which page references are given in the text) concludes 
the chapter. 

Chap. ii is entitled “Asia and Oceania.” It occupies 26 pages and is 
followed by a bibliography of twenty authors. This seems to be the 
least complete chapter of the book. Its incompleteness is especially 
noticeable in Oceania—inasmuch as part of this area, viz., Papua, is one 
concerning which Dr. Haddon is distinctively equipped to present new, 
authentic, and first-hand knowledge. So I infer that the incompleteness 
of data of Oceanic migrations is due to lack of space, and not to negli- 
gence or lack of knowledge. The map of Asia presents the migration 
routes of thirty-five peoples. 

Chap. iii, dealing with “Europe,” contains 13 pages, and has a 
bibliography of nine volumes. Europe is the area about which, of 
course, most is known, and about the movement of those peoples 
Dr. Haddon takes his readers’ knowledge most for granted; however, 
he has packed these few pages full. I cannot help but see in this book, 
especially in this chapter on Europe, the direct effect of oriental travel 
in out-of-the-way places where one soon learns to pack the maximum 
number of utilities compactly and of such bulk, form, and weight that 
they are suitable for the burden of one man’s back. Would that many 
more ethnologists had had similar “hiking” experiences, and had become 
equally apt in applying the law of the hiker to the writing of books. The 
migrations of nineteen peoples are presented on the map of Europe. 
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Chap. iv deals with “Africa”; it has 22 pages and a bibliography of 
twenty-two authors. This chapter well illustrates Dr. Haddon’s method 
in preparing the book. Inasmuch as there is relatively little data pub- 
lished on the migrations of peoples, Dr. Haddon epitomizes the published 
opinions of whatever author is available to him, and presents said opinion 
with due credit to author, volume, and page; he is eminently fair to the 
author whom he uses. He seldom criticizes, seldom presents antagonistic 
opinions, and seldom presents his own opinions of migrations. The 
map of Africa shows the migration routes of thirty-one peoples. 

Chap. v is entitled “America,” and in spite of the fact that it has 
only 7 pages and is without separate bibliography, yet in method of 
treatment it is the most critical of the chapters in the book. Dr. Had- 
don presents as follows one of his own opinions: “There are indications 
of a palaeo-ethnic and a neo-ethnic period in the New World as well as in 
the Old; the interval dividing them may correspond to that dividing pre- 
or inter-glacial from post-glacial times. It seems likely that certain 
peoples of low stature, occurring here and there in America, represent 
the first palaeo-ethnic inhabitants of America” (p. 77). The chapter 
is really an introduction to the two following chapters. 

Chap. vi, “North America,” has 17 pages, and a bibliography of 
twenty-two authors. The reviewer is certain that known facts show 
more northward migration of the American Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains than Dr. Haddon presents. 

Chap. vii, entitled “ Mexico and Central America,’’ has 6 pages and 
a bibliography of five authors. This short chapter is a valuable dis- 
cussion of the Aztec problem. The map of North America, which illumi- 
nates chap. vii as well as chap. vi, presents the migrations of twenty-three 
peoples—extending from the Arctic coasts (even from Asia) to Panama. 
It does not allow place for prehistoric European migration to America; 
this should have been, not only from probable facts, but from opinions 
the author published. 

Chap. viii, entitled “South America,” is the last. It has 13 pages 
and a bibliography of ten authors. The map of South America pre- 
sents the migration of ten peoples. 

An index to authors, peoples, and subjects follows the text of the book. 

Since Dr. Haddon’s book has only 108 pages of actual text and is an 
epitome of seventy-two authors, it is evident that so short a review can 
scarcely epitomize the chapters except by actually quoting them. Sol 
present this review as an appreciation, and am happy to do so. 

ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Croyances, rites, institutions. Par CoMTE GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1911. 3 vols. Pp. xx+386; 412; 
386. Fr. 22.50. 

It is a pleasant custom of distinguished European scholars, when 
approaching the close of a long period of intellectual activity, to collect 
and publish their numerous fugitive papers—reviews, essays, and minor 
monographs. These gesammelte Schriften are not without utility at a 
time when the multiplication of special journals has made it almost 
impossible to keep up with the periodical literature of even a modestly 
limited specialty. Count d’Alviella’s work has evidently been sug- 
gested by the appearance of the Culles, mythes, et religions of Salomon 
Reinach (3 vols., Paris, 1905-8), which bring together many “chips”’ 
from the workshop of that encyclopedic scholar. The two collections 
cover substantially the same ground. A mere glance at their tables of 
contents discloses the remarkable progress made during recent years in 
a field of research for which “social anthropology” is tending to become 
the accepted name. 

In Croyances, rites, institutions, Count d’Alviella gives us the 
“gleanings”’ of thirty-five years of unselfish, persistent devotion to 
anthropological and sociological studies. We welcome its appearance, 
though, to be quite frank, we believe that judicious compression might 
have reduced these three portly, well-printed volumes to two, or even to 
one, without sacrificing anything of permanent value. Many papers in 
the collection originally appeared as book reviews which were not so 
much critical comments on the authors’ views as lucid summaries of the 
authors’ arguments. All this was valuable enough in its time, but, in 
most cases, a student today gains little profit from reading estimates of 
works which themselves no longer represent the latest conclusions of his 
science. The count, moreover, has merely reprinted his earlier papers, 
without making any attempt to revise them and to bring them up to date. 
In general, we should say that the greater part of this collection will 
prove more valuable to the future historian of social anthropology than 
to contemporary scholars who are grappling with the concrete problems 
of the science. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella, a senator of Belgium and a professor at the 
University of Brussels since 1884, is rightly reckoned among the pioneers 
in the historical and comparative study of religions. The Hibbert 
Lectures On the Origin and Growth of the Conception of God (1892) and the 
Migration of Symbols (English translation, 1894) are perhaps his best- 
known works. He belongs to the English school of anthropologists and 
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gratefully mentions among his masters Tylor, Spencer, and Max Miller. 
In 1911 he still remains faithful to the general principles of interpretation 
which, following his masters, he had begun to set forth as early as 1876. 
At the same time, he has a hearty welcome for the researches of the 
younger generation of students and recognizes the value of their work 
in elucidating such subjects as magic, totemism, and taboo. If he fails, 
anywhere, rightly to appraise the value of recent work, it is in his 
treatment of the French sociological school represented by Durkheim 
and his colaborers on the Année sociologique. 

The eighty papers in these volumes are classified roughly under three 
headings: (1) hierography or the descriptive history of religions (includ- 
ing archaeology); (2) hierology, dealing with problems of comparative 
religion; and (3) hierosophy, chiefly devoted to general essays in the 
philosophy of religions. The following papers seem to the reviewer of 
special importance: Tome I—‘Archéologie et histoire religieuse. 
Hiérographie”: “Moulins 4 priéres, rues magiques et circumnambula- 
tions,” pp. 1-24; “Les roues liturgiques de l’ancienne Egypte,” pp. 
25-40; “ Archéologie de la croix,”’ pp. 63-81; “ Quelques réflexions sur la 
persistance et la transmissibilité des types iconographiques,”’ pp. 105~17. 
Tome II—‘Questions de méthode et d’origines. Hiérologie’’: 
“L’Animisme et sa place dans l’evolution religieuse,”’ pp. 109-24; 
“Des origines de l’idolatrie,” pp. 125-47; “‘L’Intervention des astres 
dans la destinée des morts,” pp. 328-39. Tome III—* Problémes du 
temps présent. Hiérosophie”: “Religion et superstition de la vie,” 
pp. 327-46; “Sur lhistoire de la science des religions,” pp. 347-66. 


Hutton WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Why Women Are So. By Mary Rosperts Pu.D., 
author of Chinese Immigration, Almshouse Women, etc. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. Pp. viii+-371. $1.50. 

The author herself has characterized her book as “a first-hand 
study of the ordinary, orthodox, middle-class woman who has con- 


” 


stituted the domestic type for more than a century,” answering the 
question: “Is the characteristic behavior which is called feminine 
an inalienable quality or merely an attitude of mind produced by the 
coercive habits of past times?’’ As a working hypothesis she assumes 
that women have been “what men expected them to be,” that “sex 
traditions rather than innate sex character have produced what is 
called ‘feminine’ as distinguished from womanly behavior.”” Here 
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is the old question and the modern hypothesis of much theorizing, 
but Dr. Coolidge has made a definite contribution to the subject by 
this intensive study, limited to the average American woman of the 
nineteenth century from about 1840 to the present. 

The body of her argument is presented in a rather exhaustive 
examination of the domestic traditions which have surrounded women, 
beginning with the “conventions of girlhood.” From babyhood the 
girl had an ideal of personal appearance, manners, even of virtues, held 
up to her which differed entirely from that of a boy. She early learned 
that it was most desirable to be pretty, well dressed, docile, and physically 
delicate, and that she was not expected to be courageous, reasonable, 
or thorough. With the coming of the factory era and of cheap house- 
hold service, production in the home almost ceased, and the girl received 
little real domestic training. Her schooling covered only the common 
branches with a smattering of so-called “accomplishments,” she was 
not expected to use libraries, and popular literature was of the senti- 
mental-story or fashion-magazine type. Physical exercise or outdoor 
sports were quite unknown to her, and her leisure time was given to 
piano-playing and the “spurious industry”’ of fancywork. She grew 
up with the understanding that it was her destiny to marry, but she 
received no preparation for the duties of a wife and mother and when they 
came to her she was too commonly both mentally and physically unfitted 
for them. The domestic life which absorbed her was a monotonous 
repetition of petty details or of “‘made” work, invented to fill up idle 
hours. She lacked the education to enable her to lift her work out of 
the trivial, and tradition forbade her to interest herself in anything 
outside the home. The average woman was petty minded, incoherent 
in thought, absorbed in detail, limited to personal interests, all charac- 
teristics of the work she did and the life she lived. Trained to seek 
masculine approval in everything, since she must marry and be eco- 
nomically dependent upon her husband, she naturally cultivated the 
arts of pleasing even to the point of deception, and as naturally devoted 
herself to the cult of beauty and fashion that sprang up with the coming 
of an age of surplus wealth when a man’s social status could be most 
easily shown by his wife’s clothes and entertainments. Incidentally 
Dr. Coolidge contributes an interesting item to social history in her 
account of the growth of the influence of fashion and its commercial 
importance taken in connection with the increasing cheapness of fabrics. 

In the section on “Some Exceptions” Dr. Coolidge treats of the 
elect ladies who were called out of the home into missionary, temperance, 
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and philanthropic movements, of the struggles of the pioneers for 
higher education against the “phantom of the learned lady,” of the 
early insurgents against legal and political limitations, and of the eager, 
untrained “literary amateurs,” each of whom she draws sympathetically 
but with full recognitions of their limitations, which she traces to their 
source in traditions. 

The concluding chapters are somewhat in the nature of addenda, 
touching on certain features of present conditions, and the outlook, 
under the captions “The Significance of Femininity,” “Family Per- 
plexities,” and “Larger Life and Citizenship.” Most studies of sex 
characteristics by men have laid too much stress on physiological charac- 
teristics. The most recent and the broadest studies, however, do not 
disprove the hypothesis of the book; many uphold it. The transitional 
nature of the present time for women is seen most vividly in the unrest 
in family life, the increase of divorce, the lack of social standards. 
Complete readjustment can be looked for only when educational methods 
are fully adapted to present conditions and women have at least relative 
economical independence. 

If Dr. Coolidge’s study is not conclusive, as in the nature of the 
case it cannot be, it is at least very convincing. Women are “amateurs 
in the game’? Granted, but you must also grant the force of the 
traditions which still persist in social life. Is it not sufficient to account 
for the effects noted? Could any other effects be expected under the 
conditions? The only scientific method of reaching a conclusion has 
yet to be tried, the removal from women of all limitations, social, eco- 
nomical, and political. 

HANNAH B. CLARK POWELL 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Country Church and Rural Welfare. Edited by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. New York: Association Press, 1912. 

This little volume of 150 pages is the result of an attempt on the 
part of the secretaries of the International Y.M.C.A. to show how the 
conservation and development of the spiritual side of country life may 
be secured. The volume contains eight chapters, each one dealing 
with a particular aspect of the central problem. They discuss the func- 
tion of the rural church, standards of religious teaching, the church 
itself, the school, the grange, the institute, and leadership. Each 
chapter is in reality a symposium by several writers on the subject it 
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treats. Because of this the work is not systematic and is of a popular 

nature. It is necessarily unequal in value, being composed of the strong 

and the weak. For popular purposes it is enlightening and stimulating. 
Joun M. GILLETTE 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


Correlations of Mental Abilities. By BENJAMIN R. SIMPson. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1912. 


Pp. iv+122. 

This monograph reports the results of an investigation into the 
interrelationships between certain mental traits, and the correlation 
between efficiency in certain functions and mental ability as measured 
by general social efficiency. The practical aim of the work was to find 
certain tests which might be used to determine the mental ability of 
applicants for various sorts of positions. The procedure followed was 
to administer several groups of tests, chosen so as to involve a variety 
of kinds of mental process, to two groups of adults. One of the groups 
consisted of seventeen graduate students and professors of Columbia 

: University, and were regarded as possessing a degree of mental ability 
much above that of the average person. The second group was com- 
posed of twenty men who had not proven adequate to the task of pro- 
viding for themselves, and were the occupants of an industrial home, or 
who occupied low-grade positions and were regarded by their associates 
as dull. The tests were designed to measure ability in selective think- 
ing, memory, association, perception, motor control, and spatial dis- 
crimination. 

The results show, first, that efficiency in these tests is closely related 
to the form of ability which determines one’s station in the world—at 
least so far as academic attainment is a criterion. It would be well to 
compare a poor group, such as Simpson used, with a group of men who 
excelled in other than the academic field. In the second place, some 
of the tests differentiated much more clearly between the two groups 
and correlated more closely with the results as a whole than did others. 
The tests may be graded in value roughly in the order in which they are 
given above. Mental superiority appears most strikingly in those 
processes which involve abstract thought, while there is little significance 
in the simpler perceptual and motor activities. 

The author compares his results with those of other investigators 
in the same field. In the main the results agree. This is the only 
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satisfactory study of its kind with adults, and is probably more 
satisfactory than other similar investigations with children. The 
results seem to substantiate the author’s belief that tests such as these 
may well be used to distinguish at least the grosser differences in mental 
ability. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prehistoric Man. By W. L. H. Duckwortn, M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
Cambridge, 1912. Pp. viiit+156. With 28 illustrations, an 
index, and an excellent bibliography. 

Dr. Duckworth divides his book into six chapters. 

Chap. i is “The Precursors of Palaeolithic Man.” In these 16 pages 
Pithecanthropus erectus and Homo heidelbergensis are discussed. 

Chap. ii deals with “Palaeolithic Man” and is 42 pages in extent. 
This is an exceptionally able chapter. Successively the data concerning 
the following palaeolithic human remains are presented, and discussed: 
Taubach, Krapina, Jersey, La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Homo mousterensis 
hauseri, La Ferrassie, Forbes Quarry, Serrania de Ronda, Grimaldi, 
Baradero, Monte Hermoso, Combe Capelle, and Galley Hill. Nowhere 
else will one find such a study of the outstanding characteristics of all 
these palaeolithic remains. It is not possible to do Dr. Duckworth 
justice in the few words allowed for review of this chapter; but earlier, 
historically, is noted the type having tall, heavy physique, and small 
flattened brain-box; then followed one of lower stature, less bulk and 
weight, but with larger though still flattened brain-box; and last 
appeared the man with more slender and straighter legs, and with 
increased stature, but with the new characteristic of enlarged, elevated 
brain-box, developing chin and jaw—both the latter reduced in size. 

Chap. iii, entitled ‘“ Alhnial Deposits and Caves,”’ is 21 pages in 
length. The data presented are the geological setting of the important 
finds discussed in the first chapters. 

Chap. iv, of 26 pages, is entitled “Associated Animals and Imple- 
ments”’ and presents the artifacts and the animal remains found associ- 
ated with the fossil remains discussed in the first two chapters. It is 
not possible to gain a clear idea of the great duration of man on earth from 
evidence the author presents in this chapter; so after presenting analyti- 
cally the evidence pro and con he leaves the reader to come to his own 
conclusions in the matter. Diagrammatic schemes are presented which 
greatly assist by visualizing many relevant data. 
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In chap. v, 14 pages, entitled “Human Fossils and Geological 
Chronology,” the author presents a comparison between the mammalian 
remains and stone artifacts. The chapter is misnamed. 

Chap. vi, “Human Evolution in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” 
is the last chapter, and occupies 21 pages. In this very interesting 
chapter the author presents his own view that the Neanderthal type of 
man became extinct. He presents Klaatsch’s diphyletic theory that 
there was an ancestor common to the orang-utan and Aurignac man, 
and another ancestor common to the gorilla and Neanderthal man. He 
also suggests Schliz’ polyphyletic scheme with its four human stocks— 
as Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, Engis, and Truchére-Grenelle types. 

It is certain that no one has written a better book covering this 
field; and it is believed a better one could not be written in so small a 
compass; there is not one word of padding in it. As highly as I know 


how, I recommend the little book. 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


New Zealand. By Hon. Sir Rospert Stout, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
Chief Justice, and Formerly Premier, of New Zealand; and 
J. Locan Stout, LL.B., Barrister of the Supreme Court of 
New Zealand. Cambridge, 1911. Pp. 185; 19 illustrations, 
and an index. 


This little book brings nothing new to the careful student of New 
Zealand, but it is an excellent summary for the lay reader. 

There are six chapters. The first one, unentitled, presents in 25 
pages the essential geographic, physiographic, and climatic factors. A 
few paragraphs are given to the agricultural, zodcultural, and forest 
resources; and a few pages to the white people of New Zealand. 

Chap. ii is 46 pages long, and is given to “ Early History.” The very 
interesting statement is there made that recent researches in the Bidli- 
othéque nationale in Paris have shown that at the time the Britisher, 
Captain James Cook, was at anchor on the east coast of New Zealand 
taking possession of the islands on behalf of His Majesty, a French vessel 
under command of De Surville was at anchor on the west coast. The 
long warfare between the natives and the British is presented in what 
seems to me an exceptionally fair manner; and the man who loves the 
savage because of his manhood feels just pride in the heroism of the 
Maori who, when asked to surrender in the face of sure defeat, replied: 
“We will fight on, forever, and ever, and ever.” 
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The third chapter, “The Maori,” has 24 pages. Much emphasis 
s laid on the Aryanization aspect of the natives—they are either Aryans 
ethnically or were early Aryanized by culture. Mr. Percy Smith’s theory 
of oceanic migrations is accepted by the authors. 

Chap. iv, of 34 pages, deals with the government. First the histori- 
cal development of government is briefly sketched, then the general 
government, local government, and judiciary follow; while a succinct 
sketch of education completes the chapter. 

Fifty pages are all too short for the summary of social, labor, and 
land legislation published as chap. v. The historic growth of much of 
New Zealand’s famous “new” legislation is sketched. 

Only three pages are given to the sixth and last chapter, called “The 
Outlook.” In those few words there is written again the story of the 
making of the American pioneer out of the conservative Britisher. I 
quote a sentence which would be as true of us as of the New Zealander: 

New Zealanders . . . . are more readily influenced by new ideals of social 
duty than those who live under the domination of ancient institutions 
Free and untrammeled, they hear the primitive call of brotherhood, learnt 
in the pioneer fight shoulder to shoulder in a new land They are alert 
and intelligent. Optimistic and cheerful, they are armed with the sword of 
hope and the shield of faith. 

The authors believe the New Zealanders will found a noble race, 


With the flame of freedom in their souls, 
And the light of knowledge in their eyes. 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Génie individuel et contrainte sociale. Par LuctEN ARREAT. Paris: 
Giard et Briére, 1912. Pp. 133. Fr. 2. 


The old question, Which is more responsible for social achievement, 
individual initiative or social control ? is done over anew in this brochure, 
and the illustrative matter is rather interestingly handled. The out- 
come of the discussion is not radical. The individual initiates all 
social changes, but the individual is a social product and social change 
occurs only in an environment well prepared for it. Indeed, the author’s 
emphasis is rather on the side of the molding and constructive environ- 
ment. Science is valuable to the individual, not for any view of life 
it gives but for the control over life which it affords! The “view” 
comes from religion and philosophy, which build the individual but which 
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are themselves social inventions. Religion is historically based—a 
matter primarily of custom—and therefore necessarily dogmatic. 
Philosophy draws more immediately from science and is therefore more 
amenable to reason. Yet the author does not see the absurdity of his 
view that science is not a formative force. 

There is some good characterization of current issues. Especially is 
the criticism of antisocial tendencies in fiction pertinent. The influence 
of the stage in molding public opinion is perhaps overestimated. The 
author sees clearly the hollowness of the cult of individualism. Inci- 
dentally he seeks to develop a category of contacts which fits his inter- 
pretation of environmental forces better than Tarde’s category of 
imitation. The book makes a pleasant essay of the Cooley type. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Doit-elle Mourir? Etude sur la dégression de la natalité en France. 
Par Epovarp HEBERLIN. Avec préface de M. GEORGES 
BoNnJEAN. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1911. Pp. xx+218. 
Fr. 3. 

In attractive literary form the author discusses with patriotic 
zeal the problem of the declining birth-rate in France. He finds the 
causes of her decrease in numbers in the high standard of living among 
the upper and middle classes, and in the low standard of sanitation 
among the working population of the cities; the evil is made worse 
by the spread of bad literature and immoral practices. As palliatives 
he approves a tax on bachelors and childless couples, with a bounty to 
parents. But for thoroughgoing remedies he proposes higher wages 
and salaries—without telling how they are to be raised—improved 
housing and sanitation, a relaxation of the laws of marriage and divorce, 
and, above, all, a policy of “back to the land.” 

To bring about the return to the soil the garden-city is advocated, 
with the allotment of a small plot of land toeach family. The drift to the 
cities is deplored, and as a means of checking it the exclusion of agri- 
cultural machinery is urged—a somewhat reactionary proposal. That 
the work is dedicated to M. Anatole France is but one indication that 
the author writes as a man of letters rather than as a statistician. He 
concludes that France will die unless she rallies to meet the emergency. 
R. C. CHAPIN 
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Heredity. By J. A. S. Watson. London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
1912. Pp. 94. $0.20. 

This is one of a series, ‘The People’s Books,” designed, like several 
other similar series, to convey to the general reader the essential findings 
in the various fields of modern science, philosophy, and history. It 
begins by explaining the mechanism of heredity and the difference 
between pangenesis and the germ-plasm theory and follows with chap- 
ters on variation and its causes, on the inheritance of acquired characters, 
pure-line inheritance, Mendelism, the statistical study of heredity, 
practical problems in plant and animal breeding, and eugenics. 

The book is marvelously comprehensive, considering its brevity. 
It is very readable, though it will not in some places be fully compre- 
hended by one not already fairly familiar with the field. Thus in 
chap. ii, in six small pages including four graphs, the author distinguishes 
continuous from discontinuous variation, explains the normal proba- 
bility-curve, shows how to find the average deviation, the standard 
deviation, and the coefficient of variation. The volume throughout 
is similarly solid, showing rare judgment in the distribution of space 
and the selection of illustrations. On disputed points the author 
weighs evidence carefully and avoids dogmatism. He is inclined to 
think that De Vries’s theory of variation by leaps, however small they 
may be, has wholly supplanted Darwin’s theory of gradual evolution 
by many minute steps. He thinks it most reasonable to regard the 
affirmation that acquired characters are inherited as not proven; that 
is, on this point of great interest to social scientists and educators he 
holds that there is as yet no clear case of inheritance of any character 
“acquired during the lifetime of the individual,” but some such case 
may possibly be brought to light. The book closes with a few suggested 
titles for a course of reading in heredity. 


T. H. HANKINS 
Crark UNIVERSITY 4 


Social Problems: Their Treatment, Past, Present, and- Future. 
Questions of the Day and of the Fray. By Kart PEARSON. 
London: Dulan & Co., 1912. Pp. 40. 


This lecture opens with an appeal for a recognition of the biological 
basis of our social problems, urges that on account of their complexity 
they can be studied properly only by mass statistics, illustrates the 
inadequacy of many conclusions from medico-social statistics by the use 
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of six cases, and concludes that the need in modern sociology is “the 
establishment of university laboratories adequately equipped biologi- 
cally, medically, and statistically, whose sole business shall be socio- 
logical research.” 

It cannot be doubted that Pearson is correct in maintaining that “if 
we penetrate beneath the surface polities of the moment we find great 
social problems which are really biological in character.” He illustrates 
dangers in the interference with conditions without considering the full 
biological consequences of the inference; points out that elimination of 
child labor reduces the economic cause of the fecundity and that the 
proposed enforced withdrawal of the mother from wage-earning during 
from six to nine months around the period of childbirth would again 
reduce birth-rate and not that of a feeble-minded class. 

The specific errors he attacks are: (1) an error that a certain school 
clinic had produced any change in the rate of development of the children; 
(2) the assertion that in Switzerland imbeciles are more apt to be con- 
ceived during vintage than at other seasons; (3) the assertion that the 
toothbrush drill in school will diminish the proportion of carious teeth; 
(4) the conclusion that the greater size of children in two- or three-room 
apartments over one-room apartments is due to crowding; for the better 
class (and better nourished) occupy the larger apartments, also the larger 
(and hence more grown-up) families do so; and hence these are larger 
than the children of small apartments; (5) the conclusion of a causal 
connection between pauperism and phthisis, which show a high correla- 
tion, is weakened by showing that there is a high correlation between the 
increasing cancer death-rate and increasing expenditure for apples. 
This last is a dangerous line of argument, for it shows up the fundamental 
weakness of many biometric methods—they show a correlation but do 
not demonstrate a causal relation. Finally, Pearson attacks in similar 
fashion a certain inference as to cause and effect from the decline of 
disorder in a town dating from the establishment of a reformatory. 

The general impression that is left by these critiques is the inadequacy 
of the statistical method pure and simple to give an interpretation of 
biological problems. Most of the conclusions Pearson attacks are 
statistical conclusions. The errors arose from reliance on the statistical 
method of reaching conclusions. Pearson himself has, at sundry times, 
drawn most unwarranted conclusions from too fond a reliance on the 
output of statistical methods. As Galton said twenty-four years ago, 
“It is always well to retain a clear geometric view of the facts when 
we are dealing with statistical problems, which abound with dangerous 
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pitfalls, easily overlooked by the unwary, while they are cantering gaily 
along upon their arithmetic.” The great lesson that we can draw from 
this criticism of the conclusions based on one set of statistics by the use 
of another set of statistics is that to get at the truth in social matters we 
need about four-fifths analysis of the problem and one-fifth figuring. 
CuHarRLes B. DAVENPORT 


Sprinc HARBOR 


Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. By FREDERIC AUSTIN 
Occ, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History in Simmons 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. vii+384. 

In speaking of socialism (p. 341), Professor Ogg says that “few words 
in any language have ever been more grossly abused.”’ This is probably 
true, but I think we may except, as one of the few, the word “ progress” 
at least, and perhaps also the word “‘social.’’ Every age has its foibles, 
and one of ours, and a most significant one, is to be always talking of 
progress without knowing with any certainty what we mean by it. We 
do not know what is progress, but we are bound to have more of it—as 
Mr. Chesterton says. And therefore we are reduced to the necessity of 
supposing that whatever gets itself established is a step in the right 
direction. Conflicting tendencies are reconciled by falling into chrono- 
logical sequences; and since national unity is the last great phase of 
European history, the unification of Germany, for example, at whatever 
cost to public morality, is judged to be a great gain—a tremendous 
victory for “progress.” 

Professor Ogg does nothing to get us out of this vicious circle. He 
frankly assumes that all the main tendencies of the nineteenth century— 
nationality, democracy, industrialism, and humanitarian social reform— 
are evidences of the onward and upward march of humanity. The book 
is indeed pervaded by a certain air of condescension toward ancestors, a 
certain complacent satisfaction in whatever is modern and strictly up to é 
date. However, there is no great harm in this attitude, while there may 
be some advantages init. At least, it has enabled Professor Ogg to write 
a useful book—a book which enlightens us little about social progress in 
contemporary Europe, but one which does give us, well and compactly 
presented, much desirable information about the changes that have 
occurred in the organization and activities of European society since the 
eighteenth century. 

The two chapters on the “Old Régime” and the “ Revolution,” with 
which the book opens, seem somewhat perfunctory, and they are perhaps 
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open to the charge of being rather superficial. In general, the discussion 
of political changes is least valuable. For example, the main events 
connected with the passage of the Reform Bill are clearly presented, but 
Professor Ogg scarcely allows us to see how much more there was involved 
in Parliamentary reform than a mere extension of the suffrage. He 
indeed quotes Walpole’s statement that it was “the largest revolution 
which had ever been peaceably effected in any country,” without seeming 
to understand very clearly why it was a revolution at all. On the other 
hand, the chapters on the ‘Transformation of English Agriculture’’ and 
the “Industrial Revolution in England” are excellent. These, and 
other chapters on economic conditions—public protection of labor, the 
care of the poor, the spread of social insurance, the organization of labor, 
and the like—should make the book extremely useful as a supplementary 
text for elementary college classes in nineteenth-century history. It is, 
besides, a readable book, and will doubtless circulate widely among non- 
academic readers of contemporary history. 


BECKER 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 


The Minister and the Boy. By ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. 171. $1.00 net; 
$1.10 postpaid. 

Dr. Hoben’s book on the “‘boy”’ should be carefully read by every 
person interested in social welfare. The treatment of the subject is 
broad, thorough, and practical. The author shows that he has been 
both a careful student of the large forces of which the boy’s life is a part 
and also that he has had practical experience in dealing with boys. He 
is not only well informed on the subject but he is thoroughly human. So 
well does he describe the boy’s life and needs that the reader is assured 
that Dr. Hoben must possess very much of the boyish quality to which 
he refers in these splendid words: ‘‘Genius and success in life depend 
largely upon retaining the boyish quality of enthusiastic abandon to one’s 
OM. «24% The thing in men that defies failure is the original boy, 
and no man is really a man who has lost out of him all the boy” (p. 10). 

The superiority of this book over so many which have been prepared 
for social workers is in the combination of practical suggestions with a 
broad knowledge of the subject. Most of these books have been so 
abstract and theoretical that the worker received but comparatively little 
aid from them. The practical book, on the other hand, is frequently 
but a collection of artificial rules which fail to impart the spirit of the 
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work. Such a book affords little help to the worker confronted with 
conditions which differ from those for which the rules were made. 
Dr. Hoben avoids both extremes. His broad appreciation of the boy 
problem enables him not only to give the reader the right attitude toward 
the work but also to describe definite incidents as illustrations of method 
of procedure. 

The chapter contents are well indicated by the chapter titles. Chap. i 
is the “Call of Boyhood.” So eloquently does the author plead the 
cause of the boy that one is led to believe that the life of the church and 
of society are at stake rather than the development of the boy. Chap. ii 
is an instructive discussion of “An Approach to Boyhood.” Chaps. iii 
and iv contain the geography of the problem under the titles: “The Boy 
in Village and Country” and “The Modern City and the Normal Boy.” 
Chaps. v to viii are devoted to the four great factors in the life of the boy, 
namely: play, vocation, citizenship, and religion. These chapters are 
filled with splendid suggestions on each of the topics mentioned. Chap. 
ix, entitled ‘The Church Boys’ Club,” contains a description of the 
machinery of a boys’ club. Particularly valuable is the statement of the 
qualifications of the man who would be a leader in this work. 

The narrowness of the title of the book is the only adverse comment 
worth mentioning. While the author may be amply justified in his 
selection of the title, both by the minister’s need for instruction on the 
“boy problem” and by the adaptation of many suggestions to those 
needs, the book is too valuable to be limited to any one class. The 
combination of scientific principles and practical methods, presented in 
this brief and readable form, makes this book a real contribution not only 
to boys’ club leaders but to every class of social workers. 

THoMAS JESSE JONES 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Problems in Eugenics. Papers communicated to the First Inter- 
national Eugenics Congress, held at the University of London, 
July 24 to 30, 1912. London: Eugenics Education Society, 
1912. Pp. 486. 

The eugenics movement which started in England a generation ago 
has not only become international in scope but has reached a stage of 
international co-operative work which finds its first expression in an 
international congress. The volume contains communications from 
America, England, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark. 
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The papers are presented under the sections of biology and eugenics, 
practical eugenics, education and eugenics, sociology and eugenics, and 
medicine and eugenics, those by Continental authorities being published 
both in the language in which they were read and in translation. It is 
not possible to remark upon the character of the thirty-two individual 
papers presented and published nor to criticize the volume as a whole. 

Professor G. Sergi restates (p. 18) his criticism of Boas’ study of 

immigrants, but adds nothing to his former argument, which has been 
well answered by Boas in a recent number of the American Anthropologist 
(1912). Sergi’s statement that “as regards the external tegumentary 
characters with their adjuncts, the color of the skin, of the hair, and of 
the iris, and the character of the hair and of the eyes, we can affirm 
categorically that today these are as fixed as the skeletal characters,” 
and that “only in crossings the external characters undergo alterations” 
(p. 22) is an extraordinary biological characterization. Hansen’s asser- 
tion “that the later children of a mother are heavier than the first, the 
weight increasing by about 75 grams from birth to birth, and we do not 
know how many of the infants are first-born”’ [italics not in the original] 
which he gives as ‘“‘a well-known fact,” is only apparently contradicted 
by Boas’ repeated finding that the first-born is, on the average, heavier 
than subsequent ones, since Hansen refers to weight at time of birth, and 
Boas to later development. 

Dr. Agnes Bluhm (pp. 387 ff.) returns to an old superstition much 
repeated in the treatises on obstetrics but one which should be relegated 
once for all to the limbo of the past until special researches show the con- 
trary; viz., the superstition that archaeological evidence shows an increase 
in the size of the skull, hence the greater difficulty of civilized peoples in 
childbirth. It is no longer permissible to write: ‘The development of 
the brain decides the size of the skull. The greater skull measurements 
of the civilized races are probably the outcome of ‘selection’ through long 
periods of time. It is possible that the female pelvis has not increased 
in proportion, and has not accommodated itself to the enlarged skulls” 
(p. 389). 

There is another type of wrong inference from insufficiently sifted 
data which the eugenists may well afford to dispense with, that, viz., 
which tells us, as did Galton, of the inheritance of temper and the similar 
study of Pearson with regard to the inheritance of talent, in school 
children (see p. 401), where the influence of environmental factors has 
not received its due meed of attention. 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s paper on “ Practicable Eugenics in Education” 
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(pp. 162 ff.) is especially brilliant and illuminating, a vigorous protest 
against the study for study’s sake, and subject for subject’s sake, which 
penetrates the school and university atmosphere in which the English 
wealthier classes are nurtured. There is something significant in such a 
reaction on the part of a philosopher and one trained and now training 
in the classic atmosphere of an Oxford college. It is a timely warning: 


The great institutions, which have the social function of transmitting the 
treasures of accumulated knowledge from generation to generation, are always 
liable to get out o* order, and to engender so much obnoxious rubbish as to clog 
their working and to poison humanity There is a standing danger that 
educators should become the worst foes of education. There is probably no 
system of education, and no university in the world which does not tend to an 
overproduction of pedantry and dogmatism, and which, if it were conducted 
wholly according to the ideas of the experts whose duty it is to run it, would not 
become worse than useless socially. For experts, if left to themselves, tend to 
develop professional ideals and standards of value of their own, which grow 
independent of considerations of social welfare, and frequently run counter to 
them. But if there should occur at any time a general breakdown in the 
educational machinery which transmits the knowledge that is power and 
means social security, it is evident that a society may be propelled irreparably 
on the declivity that leads to destruction. No society, therefore, is safe unless 
it is constantly on its guard against its own weaknesses, against the clogging of 
its institutions by their own waste products, and by the excesses of their 
virtues, against the repression of ability and the preservation and promotion of 
unfitness, against the excessive delays in perceiving when old adjustments have 
broken down and new devices and new knowledge are needed to adapt human 
life to new conditions. 


W. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Infancy of Animals. By W. P. Pycrarr. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1913. Pp. xiv+272; 64 plates and many text illus- 
trations. $1.75. 

The infancy of animals is a subject which is of interest, as the author 
says in his preface, not only to the naturalist but also to the sociologist, 
and especially to the observer of child life. Yet the present work is, we 
believe, the first book ever written expressly on this subject. It is a 
worthy treatment of the theme, being a fund of reliable data regarding 
the infancy of hundreds of species of animals, compiled by an expert 
naturalist. Space is apportioned to the different groups approximately 
as follows: mammals, 50 pages; birds, 105 pages; reptiles, amphibians, 
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fishes, invertebrates, 25 to 30 pages each. The treatment of each group 
is divided, in general, into three unequal parts: the greater part being 
given to habits and behavior, both the habits of the young and the 
nursing behavior of the parents; a large part dealing with structures, 
illustrating especially the law of recapitulation; and a lesser part dealing 
with coloration. The book is not a repetition of old reprinted facts, but 
gives the results of the great recent advances in the study of wild life, 
not a few of the observations being the author’s own. Unfortunately, 
references to the original papers are given in only a few cases. The 
illustrations are of great value. The author’s style is that of the great 
British naturalists, clear and fluent, yet conveying a vast amount of 
information upon every page. Nevertheless, a small book upon so wide 
a field can cover, of course, only selected instances. The two general 
facts which appear most constantly through all the wealth of particulars 
are, on the one hand, the severe struggle for existence to which the callow 
young are subjected, resulting in some species in a prodigious death-rate; 
and on the other hand, the infinite variety of the adaptations which tend 
toward the preservation of the young. There is little attempt at 
psychological interpretation; this is as it should be in a work by a 
zodlogist. A sociologist, reading the book, will find a rich store of data 
awaiting psychological and sociological interpretation and application. 
The book has a good index, yet not so complete as it ought to be; for 
since the facts here presented are chiefly of an individual nature, each 
standing by itself, they cannot be systematized, and every fact should be 


represented in the index. 
WALLACE CRAIG 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Christianity and the Labor Movement. By Wiit1AM M. BAtcu. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1912. Pp. i+108. $1.00. 
“No menace to the future can be so serious as a lasting estrangement 
between the labor movement and Christianity,” says Mr. Balch, and this 
estrangement is now a practical reality. Mutual misunderstanding, he 
decides, is the cause, very few laborers being hostile or cordial but rather 
indifferent or dissatisfied. Mutual understanding is the solution. 

It would be easy to criticize this little book. The social scientist 
could point out several flaws in its theory and might object to numerous 
Outlook, McClure’s, Saturday Evening Post references to the neglect of 
more weighty authorities. And laborers would hardly find convincing 
the chapter on “What Wage-Earners Should Know about the Church.” 
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But the book is for churchmen and to these Rev. Balch appeals with 
vigor: “Christian men of today must remember the’ Priest and the 
Levite of old who passed by on the other side—possibly not so much 
heartless as busy men, probably engaged just then in ‘church-work’”’ 
(p. 51). “Not war alone, but work sometimes, is hell” (p. 44). “The 
difference is so inconsiderable that working-men seeking work do not 
usually inquire which employers are church-members and which are not” 
(p. 23). ‘‘Labor demands justice, not pity”’ (p. 44). “Church-men are 
to stand for social justice everywhere, all the time, and at any cost”’ 
(p. 108). 

It is a timely book, interestingly written, will prove valuable for 
pastors’ reading, advanced classes in Sabbath schools and Y.M.C.A. 
courses, and is cordially recommended for such use. 

E. B. Gowrn 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties: Studies in Constitutional 
History and Politics. By ANDREWC.McLAvuGHLIN. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vi+299. 

Professor McLaughlin has collected five studies in this volume, con- 
sisting of essays and addresses that he has published or delivered on 
different occasions in recent years. They are “The Power of a Court to 
Declare a Law Unconstitutional,” “‘ The Significance of Political Parties,” 
“Political Parties and Popular Government,” “Social Compact and 
Constitutional Construction,’ and “A Written Constitution in Some of 
Its Historical Aspects.” 

The studies deal with cardinal and fundamental principles that are of 
interest to all students of current and historical politics and to ail inter- 
ested in the science of government and the conduct of the state. 

The chief study of the five is the one on the power of the courts to 
invalidate legislative acts. In this Professor McLaughlin is not contro- 
versial but expository. His purpose is not to prove or disprove the right 
of the Supreme Court to set aside legislative acts, but to give the back- 
ground in history and political philosophy which will serve to explain if 
not to justify the nullifying powers that the courts have exercised. 
His inquiry is to find out how the power came to be. Professor 
McLaughlin first examines this power from the point of view of the 
principles laid down by Marshall in Marbury v. Madison; then, from the 
nature of a written constitution, and on the basis of the arguments set 
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forth by Hamilton and Wilson in the di- ..ons over the Constitution at 
the time of its adoption; and working back farther to the origins through 
the prior decisions of state courts from 1774 to 1787, the principle of the 
supremacy of the courts is examined from the viewpoint of political 
philosophy. The author shows that this supreme judicial power has 
come, not because it was assented to when Marshall asserted it; not 
because it was specifically and intentionally conferred by the Convention 
of 1787, nor from the nature of a written constitution, nor yet because the 
principle had been established by prior decisions of state courts; but 
rather because the courts held themselves bound in litigation to apply the 
Constitution as the supreme law of the land, and because the courts, 
under the theory of the separation of powers, held themselves not as 
superior to, but as independent of, the other departments of government 
and were empowered to interpret the Constitution for themselves when 
acting within their own field in expounding the law. Professor 
McLaughlin recognizes that a decision of the Supreme Court is not a 
part of the Constitution and that the other departments of the govern- 
ment are also independent and may interpret the Constitution for 
themselves; and that where the political branches of the government 
have accepted as the Constitution what the court says is the Constitu- 
tion, it has been done as a matter of accommodation and expediency to 
avoid conflict, and not because they were under obligations to accept the 
dicta of the court. Thus the defense of the doctrine of court supremacy 
is set forth. This purpose of the author is further seen in his connecting 
this nullifying judicial power with what is recognized as an all-pervading 
American doctrine that there were rights and privileges and powers 
beyond legislative control, and that men had natural rights which no 
government might violate or deny. This seems to connect the doctrine 
of judicial nullification with the right of resistance to usurpation, with 
the “right of revolution’’—the right of the people to determine whether 
government—executive, legislative, or judicial—has transcended its 
powers, and to determine the mode and measure of redress. 

This seems to the reviewer to press the point too far. This principle 
of the Revolution—“ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God””—is more 
obviously related to the “higher law”’ doctrine of the Abolitionists, that 
there were clauses of the Constitution itself that were unconstitutional 
and therefore null and void, because they violated fundamental human 
rights and the immutable principles of justice. But from such revolu- 
tionary “‘ideas’’ the theory that the courts shall be supreme in defining 
and determining the competency of the legislature and the executive 
under the “supreme law of the land”’ seems hardly deducible. 
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The author’s treatment of parties and of written constitutions is 
suggestive and illuminative. He shows deep reflection, rare insight and 
power of interpretation. He sees and reveals the problem with which 
parties have had to grapple, that of transmitting the will of the people 
to the government which the framers of the Constitution left to hap- 
hazard and voluntary associations. He shows that the problem of self- 
government in America is the problem of controlling our political parties, 
and he traces the forces by which the rising democratic spirit has frem 
time to time modified party processes as a means of controlling the forces 
that control the government. The author brings refreshing vigor and 
enlightenment to his treatment of the necessity of parties; of the means 
by which the organs, or machinery, of the party have at times become 
more powerful than the party itself; the need of reward for honest party 
managers; of party influence on nationality; of the tendency of the 
popular election of senators to re-establish federalism; and of the need of 
bringing party organization under recognized law and more democratic 
control. 

Professor McLaughlin is a careful student of political and constitu- 
tional history, to which he resorts as the most resourceful text for 
expounding political philosophy and constitutional law. His essay on 
the social compact shows what the framers of the Constitution thought 
on that subject, while his study of written constitutions shows the folly 
of supposing that great constitutions are ever “struck off by the brain 
and purpose of man” at a single time. These timely essays should not 
be neglected by students of politics and government. They hang well 
together and they may be studied profitably in a college course in 


political science. 
James A. WoopBuRN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse. Le systéme totémique en 
Australie. By Emme Durknerm. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1912. 
Pp. 649. 

When, in 1896, M. Emile Durkheim and his associates began the 
publication of L’Année sociologique, they initiated a movement of far- 
reaching consequence in sociological circles. It was their primary pur- 
pose, in the words of M. Durkheim, “to react against the prevailing taste 
for generalities and facile system-making, to afford the public and 
particularly youthful workers attracted by sociology an idea of what the 
social reality in its richness and complexity truly is, in order to deflect 
them from the current ideology.’”’ The eleven volumes of the Année, 
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containing, besides original essays, extended analyses and reviews of 
all important books and articles in the fields of religion, law, ethics, 
economics, statistics, and demography, have well fulfilled this purpose. 
Too much credit can scarcely be given to the editors of the Année for the 
skill, patience, and critical spirit with which they have carried on what 
must have been a most laborious task. Recently, the scope of this 
publication has been somewhat changed: it is henceforth to consist 
entirely of reviews covering the sociological field and appearing in 
triennial volumes. Meanwhile, the work of the school is to be continued 
by means of a series of independent volumes issued irregularly as 
“Travaux de L’Année sociologique.”’ Of these, the book under review 
forms the fourth and latest." 

The monographs published in the Année and its supplements deal 
almost exclusively with subjects belonging to social anthropology. 
Durkheim writes on the prohibition of incest, totemism, the Australian 
matrimonial system, the definition of religious phenomena, and the 
elementary forms of religion. Hubert and Mauss collaborate in produ- 
cing valuable studies of magic, sacrifice, and the collective representation 
of time. Bouglé treats of castes; Hertz, of the collective repre- 
sentation of death; and Lévy-Bruhl, of the mental life of primitive 
peoples. All this work is animated by certain general principles which 
are in sharp contrast with those either implicitly held or outwardly 
professed by the English social anthropologists (Tylor, Frazer, Jevons, 
Hartland, et a/.), the only other group of systematic workers in this field. 
The French sociologists accuse their English neighbors of overemphasis 
on the resemblances between anthropological and sociological facts 
gathered from far and near; we must, it is urged, pay as much, or even 
more, attention to the real differences which may exist between facts 
superficially alike. This further implies that social facts shall be 
studied in situ, and not rudely wrenched from their original setting. 
Spencer’s Sociology and Westermarck’s Moral Ideas are held up as con- 
spicuous examples of defective method in these respects. The French 
school, moreover, very properly emphasizes the need of studying social 
function as well as social structure; of showing how a particular custom 
or institution works under given circumstances. Perhaps their most 
original contribution to methodology is the theory of “collective repre- 
sentations,” by them applied to a wide range of social phenomena. Such 


* The others are: C. Bouglé, Essais sur le régime des castes, Paris, 1908; H. Hubert 
and M. Mauss, Mélanges d’histoire des religions, Paris, 1909; L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les 
fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, Paris, 1910. 
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a theory discards altogether the psychclogical or intellectualist account 
of origins: religion, for example, would by it be explained as the outcome 
of blind social forces which are utterly independent of individual 
ratiocination. 

It is this principle of “collective representations” which underlies the 
elaborate, scholarly; and well-reasoned book before us. Australian 
totemism is here studied as the most elementary form of religion known 
to us; connected with it are ideas of mana (commonly defined as magico- 
religious energy, but, according to M. Durkheim, mena totémique), ideas 
of the soul, of spirits, and of gods (all totemic in origin, declares M. 
Durkheim), and the great mass of positive rites and negative rites or 
taboos. There is a wide variety of forms, but always one explanation: 
“ The religious life is the most developed and abridged expression of the 
collective life in its entirety. If religion has engendered everything of 
importance in society, it remains none the less true that society is the 
soul of religion” (pp. 598-99). 

It is obvious that our author is here giving us a sort of sociological 
apologia for the important place which religion has ever held in human 
affairs. He is not concerned with the truth or falsehood of our ideas— 
or the Australians’—about divinity; sociology has no verdict to pro- 
nounce on theological systems, high or low. Many, before M. Durk- 
heim, have declared that religion is a social phenomenon and must 
be studied from the social standpoint. It has remained for him to raise 
such unsupported affirmations into a scientific generalization resting on 
much evidence carefully gathered, sifted, and analyzed. From this 
point of view his work may serve as a model study in social anthropology. 

To the reviewer, this book, however, is more valuable for its sociologi- 
cal method of investigation than for its positive additions to our knowl- 
edge on specific points. The author surely exaggerates the significance 
of totemism as a primitive institution. At the very hour when Mr. J. 
G. Frazer in England is proclaiming throughout four bulky quartos that 
totemism, though important, is not the whole of savage society, and when 
Mr. Goldenweiser in America is making an “analytical study”’ of totem- 
ism to prove that it has no specific content at all, being merely a “ process 
of socialization,’”’ comes M. Durkheim to assure us that everything 
significant in Australian religion is an outgrowth of totemic conceptions. 
In this way he would even explain the “high gods” (pp. 409-22) round 
whose misty personalities so much debate has raged. I am persuaded, 
too, that, in common with other members of his school, M. Durkheim 
makes far too much of the mana idea, not only in Australian, but in other 
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savage religions. More evidence than is yet available will have to be 
presented that the notion of mana is a truly primitive conception and not, 
as seems more likely, a relatively developed philosophical explanation, the 
investigation of which does not take us very far into the rudiments of the 
religious emotion. The time has gone by for “keys to all the mytholo- 
gies." The elaborate systems which attempt to explain the totality of 
primitive religion by reference to a single factor—ancestor worship with 
Herbert Spencer, taboo with M. Reinach, totemism with M. Durkheim 
—*‘have their day and cease to be.”’ 

The volume is enriched with an ethnographic map of Australia. The 
proofreading, especially in the case of proper names, shows an accuracy 
unusual in a French book. It is a matter of real regret, however, that a 
work of such importance should be allowed to go forth without an index. 
For the latter, the detailed table of contents forms only a partial 


substitute. 
Hutton WEBSTER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Race Improvement. By LAREINE HELEN BAKER. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1912. Pp. 137. $1.00. 

Among the shoal of books which the recent interest in eugenics has 
called into existence, none deserves less favorable comment than the one 
now under review. The author has set out with the intention of writing 
“a little book on a great subject,” yet for the most part the statements 
which she makes would lead the reader to suppose that she was covering 
the entire subject with perfect adequacy. Nor are her general state- 
ments justifiable. ‘“‘ Nurture, or environment, has its place, and an 
important one, in race improvement, but the overwhelming fact remains 
that more than three-fourths of the elements which build up a human soul 
are in its nature, not its nurture. The formative factor of greatest 
importance in the making of human life and character is heredity” 
(p. 14). Similar looseness of statement is displayed when she writes, 
“* Degeneracy is not a disease by specific intention, it is an attribute to our 
social neglect, it is the result of our inattention to vital issues, it is a sign 
that we are no longer keenly anxious to elevate the race”’ (p. 32). It is 
not necessary to go further into the analysis in order to demonstrate the 
gross inadequacy of the author’s treatment. The book is not well 
written; it represents no new viewpoint; it is neither scientific nor 
popular. 
Scott NEARING 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Genetics. An Introduction to the Study of Heredity. By HERBERT 
E. WALTER. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 274. $1.50. 

In Genetics Professor Walter has succeeded in placing before the 
general reader a simple, clear, comprehensive, and scientific statement of 
the fundamentai principles of heredity based upon experiments recently 
made by himself and others in this field. 

The social worker more than any other class of professional men and 
women comes in daily touch with the wasteful and cruel results of con- 
ventional methods of man-breeding. Professor Walter faces the problem 
fearlessly and scientifically. His suggestions for improvements are prac- 
tical and based upon facts. 

The first part of the book may be of little interest to the social worker 
beyond the value which it presents as a means of explaining the laws to 
which heredity is subjected. The last two chapters, namely, ‘The 
Application to Man” and “ Human Conservation,” should prove of great 
value to those interested in the development of the human race along 
normal lines and the reduction of the defective and delinquent classes to 
a minimum. 

Although a believer in heredity as a determining factor in human 
progress, the writer recognized the science of euthenics or the science 
of living as essential in race development, and admits that “without 
euthenic opportunity the best of heritages would never fully come to 
its own.” 

In dealing with the practical problems of eugenics and the application 
of recent discoveries in this field Professor Walter suggests that in order 
to “dry up the streams that feed the torrent of defective and degenerate 
protoplasm” the following expedients should be used: control of immi- 
gration; more discriminating marriage laws; a quickened eugenic 
sentiment; sexual segregation of defectives and drastic measures of 
asexualization and segregation, when necessary. 

In discussing the present immigration laws the following criticism is 
made: ‘“ Eugenically the weak point in the present immigration laws is 
that the criteria for exclusion are phenotipic in nature rather than 

genotipic, and consequently much bad germplasm comes through our 
gates hidden from the view of inspectors. ... . ” The suggestion is 
made that inspectors be placed abroad so that applicants for admission 
to the United States would be subjected to investigation not only relative 
to their personal condition, but also as to their hereditary tendencies. 

The other methods of control suggested are discussed with a well- 
selected fund of information and with a broad vision of race regeneration 
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and development. The social worker will be fully repaid for the time 
spent in reading this simple treatise on a most important and difficult 


subject. 
CaroLt ARONOVICI 
New York City 


The Fetish Folk of West Africa. By Ropert H. MiLiican. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912. Pp. 328. $1.50. 

This book deals with the customs, habits, and beliefs of the Mpongwe 
and Fang of West Africa, and contains chapters replying to the criticisms 
made by Professor Frederick Starr and Miss Mary Kingsley upon mis- 
sionary methods. In its descriptive aspect the book is one of the best on 
Africa. It is interesting and gives a luminous insight into the native 
mind. 

The part of the book, however, dealing with the views of Professor 
Starr and Miss Kingsley is not altogether commendable and not at all 
refutatory. It is captious, unfair, and superficial. The objections to 
missions by Professor Starr and Miss Kingsley are in line with those of 
the traders, administrators, and most eminent modern scholars. Briefly, 
they are that the native faith is undermined too rapidly, resulting in 
moral disorganization, before the new religion has had time to take root; 
too sudden undermining of native institutions; too much emphasis on 
creed and ceremony; that the education imparted to the African is not 
suited to his needs and not given in its proper sequence, promoting 
vanity, disinclination to work, and contempt for his untutored brother 
of the bush. 

These criticisms seem to be fully borne out by Mr. Milligan’s exhi- 
bition of his own methods and the results thereof. Mr. Milligan is a 
theologian of the old school, believing in God as a great miracle-maker 
(p. 231), in the “justness of vicarious atonement” (p. 255), the cleansing 
of conscience by sprinklings of the blood of Calvary (p. 253), making 
much of the atonement (p. 256), emphasizing miracles (p. 245), hymn- 
singing and reading of the Bible (p. 191), and preaching much from a 
“barrel of sermons”’ (p. 104). His ideal convert seems to be one who 
can attain to the position of ‘“Catechist” (p. 258). He holds that the 
missionary is first of all “an evangelist, not a reformer.” 

The effect of this teaching is to substitute one great fetish for many 
of them, and cannot have wide-reaching influence on conduct. The 
good results of Mr. Milligan’s mission are due evidently to his personal 
example and not to his doctrines. The same result might have been 
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brought about by declaring that the spectacles on his nose were a fetish 
that would cure people of their evil ways. He does not see that the 
sudden tearing-down of native faith and institutions uproots the moral 
system connected with them, and causes great masses to degenerate who 
have not the advantage of his personal example. He admits that the 
Mpongwe, among whom he has been working, are “hurrying to extinc- 
tion,” but he blames this on the coast trader and administrator, who in 
turn blame the missionary, the fact being that each of them is to be 
blamed for not co-operating. 

It is disappointing, and much to be regretted, that missionaries have 
not profited more from the criticisms of their work by modern scholars, 
and that they should not have shown more of a disposition to follow the 
trend of modern religious thought in the direction of greater emphasis 


upon service. 
Jerome Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The New History. Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical 
Outlook. By James Harvey Rosinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 266. 

Of this collection of eight essays, all but one have previously been 
printed, although not precisely as they appear here. Six present Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s conception of the modern point of view in history, and 
two are contributions to historical knowledge. Professor Robinson’s 
first contention is that the selection of historical facts in books intended 
for the public has previously rested on a wrong basis. He would have 
history shake off everything not vitally connected with present-day life, 
and devote itself to furnishing a background for the problems of the 
common man. In the second place he would have history brought into 
closer touch with other sciences—anthropology, political economy, 
psychology, sociology, etc. He points out how much history has 
already gained from the natural sciences, and urges the advantage of 
closer alliance. Thirdly, he recurs constantly to the idea that the period 
of whose history we have a record is but a moment in the whole course 
of human development, that the pace of world-progress is growing con- 
stantly more rapid, that it is time to co-operate to direct and control 
this progress, and that it is the main function of history to furnish a 
sense of direction. 

Professor Robinson’s style is brilliant and interesting. He is not, 
however, a convincing controversialist, owing to his habit of setting up a 
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man of straw to overthrow instead of dealing with facts as they are. 
Actually the gulf between modern historical production and what 
Professor Robinson wishes is not so great as he represents it. If he had 
been content simply to express the modern point of view instead of 
presenting it as new and in violent contrast with the work of his con- 
temporaries, his major views could scarcely have failed of very general 
acceptance. In other words, his views are on the whole more sound than 
new, though the majority of his own profession would probably claim 
that some of those that are new are not altogether sound. No one, 
however, would deny that his historical essays on the “Fall of Rome’’ 
and the “Principles of 1789” exhibit a thorough mastery of the most 
advanced historical method, and are contributions to an understanding 


of their respective fields. 
CarRL RUSSELL FIsH 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Assistance publique et charité privee. Par MAURICE BEAUFRETON. 
With a foreword by FERDINAND Dreyrus. In “Encyclopédie 
internationale d’assistance, prévoyance, hygiéne sociale et 
démographie.”” Paris: Giard & Briére, 1911. Pp. xii+394. 
Fr. 4. 


The problem of the relations of public relief and private charity is 
the theme of M. Beaufreton’s volume. The first chapter deals with the 
present crisis of private charity in France and the running fire of criticism 
to which it has been subjected. He concludes that the crisis is one of 
transformation, charity is becoming an art and a science. The next two 
chapters deal with the réle of public relief and private beneficence. The 
problem of the relation$ between public relief and private beneficence 
is then discussed at length. Although in practice each form of aid has 
its own proper domain, the question of reciprocal co-operation is 
important because individuals seeking relief go from one to the other. 
The question of the pre-eminence of official relief over private charity 
is disputed. Without doubt society has the obligation of helping the 
indigent but it does not necessarily follow that the social power ought 
to execute this social obligation. If the need is relieved by private 
initiative, for example, the social obligation is discharged and the state 
has not interfered directly. So that far from substituting official aid 
entirely in the place of private aid, public relief should interfere when 
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private charity proves itself insufficient to cope with the situation. The 
intervention of public power has always been indispensable to success. 
It is a question of making history explain the change; it is not a question 
of principle. This discussion of principles is followed by a study of the 
conditions of the relations of the two forms of relief, and the control of 
official and private aid. The study of these conditions is elucidated by 
tabulations. M. Beaufreton has performed the service of giving us a 
clear exposition of the fundamental problems concerned in the relations 


of these two forms of relief. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 
SmitH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Psicologia Sociale. Di GUALTIERO SARFATTI. Torino: S. Lattes 
&C., 1911. Pp. 87. L. 1.50. 


This small volume is devoted primarily to defining the scope and 
limits of social psychology. The author makes careful distinctions 
between the social mind and the collective mind, and between social 
psychology and collective psychology. He regards collective psychology 
as the science which deals with the phenomena of crowds, individuals 
temporarily united in space. Social psychology, he maintains, should 
concern itself with the psychic phenomena of historical social groups. 
Differentiation of cellective psychology from social psychology has been 
properly insisted upon by other Italian writers, as, for instance, Groppale 
and Vadala-Papale, but is not evident in the writings of Le Bon and 
Sighele. 

After distinguishing social psychology from collective psychology and 
specifying its particular field, the book treats briefly of the formation, the 
evolution, and the manifestations of the social mind. It does well all 


that it attempts to do. 
I. W. HowertTH 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


Causes and Effects in American History. The Story of the Origin 
and Development of the Nation. By Epwin W. Morse. New 
York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xxvi+302. $1.25 net. 


The professed purpose of this brief volume, as indicated in its title, is 
very commendable and it is to be hoped that someone will yet write of 
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the main currents of American history from the standpoint of the causes 
and effects of the movements. The present work is a pleasing though 
rather superficial narrative, such as students of American history in the 
public schools might use for supplementary reading with profit. Fora 
more causal and analytical treatment of the subject we must still turn to 
the more extended works of McMaster and Rhodes and to the writings 


of the economic and industrial historians. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 
Ueber Gesetzmdssigkeiten in der Geschichte (“historische Gesetze’’).— 


“Historical laws” are uniformities in special areas of social experience. The argu- 
ments against the possibilities of law in history are the universal evidence of freedom 
and originality in the individual; the large and necessary share of chance in human 
events; and the infinite number and variety of new combinations and situations in 
history. But though individuals have always been the bearers of events, they them- 
selves can only be understood in relation to the whole. Historical generalization is 
possible only by means of comparison. The historian of necessity constantly compares 
types. The type expresses, not the concrete content, but the general form assumed 
by that; and this form is an integral and organic part of historical knowledge. The 
presuppositions of all historical construction are: the limited number and variety 
of elements with which generalization is concerned, and the finite range of combina- 
tions among them. Both these presuppositions are actually present. The historian 
is able to grasp the individual occurrence only by reducing it to a few known forms 
or types. Mere historical perception of reality without concepts is blind. The 
historical sciences, therefore, stand in constant need of the concepts developed by 
the systematic social sciences. Every branch of historical science demands for its 
correlate a general, theoretical, and systematic science of the same genus. The his- 
torical social sciences supply the content, the systematic ones the form of human 
experience—Franz Eulenburg, Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft und 
XXXV, 299-365. W. 


Neuorientierung in der Sozialpolitik?—The working-class struggle for emanci- 
pation, by making use of the state for the attainment of its ends, has created not the 
means of liberation but the fetters that bind it to the existing order. The state had 
been appealed to as a counterweight against private enterprise. In consequence 
of the economic functions allotted to it, it is today perhaps the greatest of all capitalistic 
entrepreneurs. In the hope of saving large masses of workers from the blows and the 
insecurity of a free capitalistic labor market, the organization and activities of the 
state have been extended, with the result that these working masses, “emancipated 
from capitalism,” are less free today and less able to determine their own lot than any 
proletarian masses in free private enterprise. We can no longer speculate on the 
dialectic self-elimination of capitalism or its displacement by other formations, but 
can only look forward to a strengthening and extension alongside of it of such other 
forms; none of these being democratic or socialistic, but all necessarily bureaucratic 
in structure: the state, the trade union, the co-operative society. It is the task of 
the future to select and develop that form of organization which liberates the largest 
measure of spiritual vitality, yen the maximum of individual seli-determination, 
and involves the minimum of dead forms of authority.—Alfred Weber, Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sosialpolitik, January, 1913. 


La derniére évolution de la théorie de l’évolution.—The position of De Vries 
in botany that species arise not by a slow process of natural selection of the fittest, 
but by the sudden appearance of entirely new forms due to mysterious and inde- 
pendently operative causes, receives confirmation i in the fields of zodlogy, philosophy, 
and sociology. Bergson’s conception of “creative evolution” represents a direct 
denial of the theory of Darwin and Spencer, and a return to the independent creation 
of Linne and Cuvier. Under the auspices of this movement of thought syndicalism 
has grown up. A merit of the new doctrine is its recognition of the normal and 
necessary function of revolution in the life process. Its fundamental fallacy is its 
view of periodic revolutions as the result of sudden causes intervening at the point 
of shock and unconnected with the antecedent evolutionary process. Just as the 
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mediaeval negation of movement had finally to bow before the “Eppur si move, ’’so 
the present exaggeration of movement and its forcible withdrawal from the sway of 
all law will have to bow before the inviolable laws of the universal rhythm of things, 
which excludes all arbitrariness and all disordered creation.—Achille Loria, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, December, 1912. P. W. 


Chinas Erwachen.—Closer observation of the Chinese reveals the error of the 
current belief that they have recognized the absolute superiority of the occidental 
or of “Christian” culture. They are even today in no way disposed to admit this, 
least of all those who are most concerned in the welfare of their people. On the 
contrary, they wish to remain, first and last, Chinese, and to protect as completely as 
possible the essential character of their own culture from European influence. They 
freely admit that occidental civilization is at present superior to theirs in material 
means—the means of war, of transportation, of production. But they deny any 
moral superiority. Their conviction as to the higher humaneness of their own mores 
has only been accentuated through contact with occidentals. The innermost nature 
of our modern civilization is aggressive, that of the Chinese passive, quietistic. As we 
foresee a “‘yellow peril,” so they are confronted by a “white peril.”—Dr. Georg 
Wegener, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, VI. Bd., 4. Heft. P. W. 


Valuation as a Social Process.—We may distinguish two types of values: 
human-nature values, which spring quite directly from universal conditions, and 
institutional values in which the influence of relatively transient social conditions is 
greater, e.g., valuation of salt and valuation of poetry, of loyalty, and of church attend- 
ance. There is no sharply dividing line and the two may conflict. Each has its public 
and its private aspect. The public aspect includes all the persons and objects which 
enter into the calculation. The private aspect is simply the way in which the indi- 
vidual works up the material that he gets from the outside.—Charles H. Cooley, 
Psychological Bulletin, December, 1912. S. A. Q. 


La conscience collective et le bien obligatoire.—The knowledge of good and 
evil is obtained from a study of the widest possible range of human experience. In 
other words, it is a collective rather than an individual conscience upon which we must 
depend, for it voices the wisdom of all ages and conditions of life. This collective 
conscience teaches us that the fundamental obligation is to submit the individual 
will to the general will, which has developed through the centuries, and which manifests 
itself today in the élite of humanity.—Arthur Bauer, Revue philosophique, _ Igt2. 

A. Q. 


Studien iiber den industriellen Arbeiterwechsel.—-Studies of certain Prussian 
plants in five selected industries, involving on the average 175,000 men, reveal the 
following factors as operative in bringing about change of work: nature of the indus- 
try, chemical versus textile; local conditions, transportation facilities, housing; 
depression or increased activity; time of year, especially summer; seasonal nature 
of some trades; age and marital condition of workers; sex; skill; willingness to change; 
age and size of the business; care for personal health.—Friedrich Syrup-Gleiwitz, 
Archiv fiir exakte Wirtschaftsforschung, No. 2, 1912. S. A. Q. 


La mission essentielle du droit international.—The International Postal Union 
and the other conventions of Berne are international organizations for special purposes. 
But in the Hague Peace Conferences and in the proposed Court of Arbitration lies 
the possibility of a single world union of states to handle all international matters. 
They have already taken up rules of warfare, and are now beginning to consider diffi- 
culties arising in time of peace not only between nations but also between citizens of 
one country and foreign powers. In addition to the organization of this jurisdiction 
a positive law is being formed and is already partially codified. From this the activity 
of the union is bound to extend to matters of international administration.—W. 
Schiicking, La vie internationale, No. 8, 1912. Ss. A. Q. 


Syndicalisme et internationalisme.—Labor organizations which have been 
for the defense of the rights of the workers have been of a political character—socialism 
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—or of an economic character—syndicalism. This paper deals primarily with the 
latter. In form of organization, syndicalism progresses from the local syndicate, 
composed of workers of allied professions within a restricted locality, up to the ‘National 
Federation of those local societies. General authority over the Federation is vested 
in a National Center of Federations of Syndicates, and these in turn unite in the 
Jaternational Secretariat of National Centers. In 1911 twenty-three countries were 
organized with National Centers, eighteen of which were affliated with the Inter- 
national Secretariat. These national organizations represent a total of 7,655,961 
members, an increase of 5,322,700 in seven years. In number of members Germany 
ranks first, having almost a third of the total, and the United States is second. The 
international organization attempts to centralize and unify the whole movement by 
drawing up international codes of syndicalists, making recommendations, and acting 
as counsel or intermediary when necessary. French syndicalists are partisans of 
direct action, the general strike and sabotage.—Albert Marinus, La vie internationale, 


No. 4, 1912. E. E. E. 


Race Development by Industrial Means, among the Moros and Pagans 
of the Southern Philippines.—A great part of the population of the Philippines is 
made up of wild and warlike tribes of pagans and Mohammedans, who inhabit 
principally the large island of lindanao. They are entirely under a military govern- 
ment which is executed under American administration with fairness and wisdom. 
The government is attempting by means of improved methods of agriculture, new 
transportation facilities, and a multitude of other industrial devices to bring about 
among them a new economic condition. The chief instrument for their improve- 
ment is found in the system of exchanges, or trading stores, which are now estab- 
lished at prominent centers throughout their territory. These are under govern- 
ment supervision, and afford not only an opportunity for the wild people to buy 
things dear to them, but also market facilities for the exchange of articles of native 
production. The exchange is neutral ground where the bitterest enemies meet and 
traffic in perfect safety and harmony and gradually come to forget old scores. As a 
result of this system commercial enterprise is stimulated, good roads movements are 
having a practical realization, and piracy, clan feuds, and barbarism are giving way. 
The wild men are themselves sensible and appreciative of the improved conditions, and 
are coming to consider the American government in the light of a genuine benefactor.— 
J. P. Finley, Journal of Race Development, January, 1913. E. E. E. 


La vie internationale et |’effort pour son organization.—With the development 
of relations between the nations of the world civilization is becoming more and more 
an international matter, and the international phases of our activities are demanding 
more and more of our attention. With the widening of methods of intercommunica- 
tion nations are less isolated and less able to live unto themselves alone. The world 
at large would be greatly benefited by an organization and unification of its manifold 
interests. New and higher ideals would be created, the acquiring and dissemination 
of knowledge would be facilitated, mutual understandings between nations would be 
increased, and a day of international peace would be hastened if the interest of civiliza- 
tion were considered by all men in their world-aspect. The International Organization 
is a system intended to co-ordinate and harmonize all the circumstances which have 
to do with international life. It is not for the mere purpose of acquiring information 
relative to the many fields of human activity, but is primarily an organization for 
effective action toward the ends indicated—H. La Fontaine and P. Otlet, La vie 
internationale, No. 1, 1912. B. 


Social Denmark.—The Danish people are endowed with peculiar faculty for 
spontaneous co-operation and self-disciplined organization. The co-operative plan 
has been thoroughly tested in the rural communities, and proven successful in the 
dairy, slaughterhouse and egg industries. Trade unionism in the towns, as well as 
employers’ associations, have been developed and are proving efficient. They have 
broadened their scope of activity so as to become recognized by the state as sick 
clubs, aid societies, etc. Insurance against unemployment has been encouraged and 
aided by the states, there being fifty-one organizations of this kind. Labor exchanges 
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have been created as corollary to these insurance societies. The state has amply 
provided for industrial accidents, poor and helpless, old age, invalidity, protection of 
children where parents have become unable to provide or protect.—P. Schou, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November, 1912. R. E. S. 


Divorce Law and Its Reform.—The differences between the majority and the 
minority reports of the Royal Commission of Divorce have been considered sufficient 
to render the whole work nugatory. But as a matter of fact there is a very great 
amount of agreement in the two reports, and the matter should not be rt} _ 
H. Gorell Barnes, Contemporary Review, January, 1913. R. E. S. 


Comparative Measurements of the Changing Cost of Living.—Two series of 
index numbers—one for food, another for ‘other than food””—for American and inter- 
national prices, show a decline in prices from 1860 to 1896, and a prolonged advance 
from 1896 to 1912. Cheaper transportation was responsible for part of the decline, 
and cessation of railroad building on a large scale, coupled with increasing consumption, 
resulted in the rise following 1896. The extensive use of farm machinery has lowered 
the cost of production but resulted in an exodus from the agricultural occupations 
which tended to produce a rise of prices. The increased production of gold has 
greatly increased the instability of the price level, and so made necessary an optional 
multiple standard.—J. P. Norton, Science, January 31, 1913. R. E. S. 


Women’s Wages in Chicago.—It is important to ascertain whether available 
data on women’s wages in Chicago might be used to show the necessity of a minimum 
wage law. Eight retail stores, seventy men’s clothing establishments, eleven paper 
box factories, eight candy factories, one corset factory, and seven packing-houses 
were chosen, employing over 30,000 women and girls. It was discovered that the 
majority of these persons are being paid less than $7 a week, while thousands are 
being paid less than $5 a week. The cost of living is greater than the average girl can 
afford. These girls do not “‘go wrong.” Their energy and health are dissipated and 
they are sent to convalescent homes or to tuberculosis sanitaria——Edith Abbott, 
Journal of Political Economy, February, 1913. R. E.S 


Agricultural Credit in the United States.—The United States is behind every 
other important country in the development of short-time non-mortgage credit for 
farmers. Existing banking facilities for agricultural credit are poor, and the demand 
for such loans is practically nil. The chief reasons for this backwardness in agricul- 
tural credit are: (1) the vast agricultural domain easily acquired by settlement, (2) the 
prevailing prosperity of American farmers, (3) nomadic character of a large part of 
the agricultural population, (4) rapid growth of commercial and manufacturing 
business, (5) obstacles which inhibit a farmer’s credit demand. This credit demand is 
being increased by: (1) increased value of land, (2) increased use of agricultural 
machinery, (3) more extensive fertilization of soil, (4) greater amount of intensive 
agriculture. The following proposed solutions are worthy of consideration: (1) the 
establishment of government agricultural banks, (2) governmental guaranty of such 
a bank established with private capital, (3) encouragement of farmers in organizing 
co-operative credit societies, (4) more effective utilization of our present banking 
facilities in the interest of the farmer.—E. W. Kemmerer, American Economic Review, 
December, 1912. = 2 


The Importance of Venereal Disease.—It is estimated that fully one-eighth of 
all human diseases and suffering comes from gonorrhea and syphilis; that 810 of every 
1,000 married men in New York have, or have had, gonorrhea, and a great majority 
of the wives of these men have been infected; that there are 200,000 syphilitics in 
New York City; that 80 per cent of ophthalmia in babies, and 20 to 25 per cent of all 
blindness is caused by gonococcus infection; that 60 to 80 per cent of all infected 
children die before being born or come into the world with the mark of death upon 
them; that 80 per cent of the women who die from diseases of the reproductive organs 
are killed by gonorrhea. In 1o11, 12 per cent of the United States navy force were 
infected by venereal diseases. In the army, in 1910, the venereal ration was 13 per 
cent. Millions of dollars are spent yearly in this country for the care of venereal 
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tients and almost nothing spent in prevention.—John H. Cunningham, Jr., Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, January 16, 1913. R. H. 


On the Education of the Public in Relation to the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis.—The attention of the public should be called to the causes of tuberculosis, 
to the methods by which the contagion gains access to the body, and the conditions 
which lead to its becoming inoperative and powerless for harm. The two most 
obvious sources are expectoration and infected milk. The disease gains access to the 
body through the air passages, the digestive tract, or, rarely, the skin, or, in excep- 
tional cases, directly from parent to offspring before birth. The powers of the indi- 
vidual should be strengthened to resist contagion. The deadliest enemies of the disease 
are sunlight, fresh air, cleanliness, etc. An old patient is the best missioner. The 
plan of education should include traveling exhibitions and caravans, with popular 
lectures well illustrated, and the distribution of literature—Theodore Dyke Acland, 


The Practitioner, January, 1913. R. F.C. 


Unemployment and the Public Health.—Unemployment is a serious economic 
loss, and a menace to health; it also aggravates the problem of overcrowding, and 
often produces lack of stamina and moral indifference and undermines seli- respect. 
Remedies should include preventive measures to reduce the risk due to physical defects, 
care committees in the schools, compulsory daily attendance at continuation classes 
of all unemployed lads under nineteen, the performance of the maximum amount 
of public work in slack seasons, the reduction of the number of casual laborers, employ- 
ment in afforestation projects, and rural gardens for workingmen. Physical handi- 
caps play an important part in the inability to secure work, but by no means always 
render the persons incapable of all work.—B. Seebohm Rowntree, Journal of the Royal 


Sanitary Institute, February, 1913. R. F.C. 


Sex-Instruction in School.—In a Cincinnati school located in a slum district a 
course of sex-instruction was given to both boys and girls of the two upper classes by 
the writer and Dr. Nora Crotty. Asa result the atmosphere of the schoolroom became 
altogether different. The children became more cleanly and developed self-respect 
and respect for others. New confidential relations with the teachers were developed. 
The children carried the influence with them, too, outside the schoolroom, into their 
homes and among their playmates. The wholesome influence of the instruction 
continued after their school days were over in a surprisingly large number of cases. 
Proper self-instruction in the home is desirable, but until this goal is reached careful 
instruction should be given in the schools. The prepared lectures might well be given 
first before the parents, giving them an opportunity to suggest changes.—Philip Zenner, 
Journal American Medical Asseciation, February 1, 1913. R. F.C. 


Health Departments and Housing.—Every city or town of sufficient size to have 
organized health control is already infected with the deadly virus of the slum. The 
prevention and cure of bad housing conditions must proceed along three lines: (1) New 
dwellings and tenements must be constructed so as to afford suitable living accommo- 
dation. (2) Every old house unfit for habitation must be demolished or made fit. 
(3) All habitations must be maintained in good repair and sanitary condition. The 
same standards should be set for living rooms in all classes of buildings. A trained 
inspection force is needed acting upon its own initiative as well as upon complaints. 
An individual record system for each home should be maintained through periodical 
house-to-house inspection. The privy vault and outside toilet should be abolished. 
Bulletins should be published regularly to develop an informed, alert, and exacting 
public opinion. Health officers should be given larger appropriations and larger 
authority to enforce laws.—Charles B. Ball, American Journal of Public Health, 


January, 1913. 


The Abolition of the Russian “‘Mir.’”’—In 1906 the attitude of the Russian govern- 
ment was suddenly changed in regard to its system of communal land tenure. Previ- 
ously the “‘ Mir” was considered as the historic cornerstone of the whole political and 
economic fabric. There had been a steadily growing exodus from the commune; 
there were great waves of peasant revolt in 1904-5; the peasants needed to have 
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more acres to enable them to live on the land with their families, therefore it was 
decided that the system of communal land tenure must go. The promulgation of the 
edict was carried on by Prime Minister M. Stolypin. It was accepted by the Duma 
in 1910 and became a proper law. This meant that richer peasants were to be pro- 
tected and become individual landowners. It meant also that the poorer element 
of the commune must be cared for. By a careful administrative plan a vast emigra- 
tion into Siberia was organized for this element. Thus it might seem that the whole 
system was broken. An analysis of the facts points to a different conclusion. (1) 
Statistics show a great decrease of emigrants to Siberia, and in 1911, 50 per cent of those 
who went returned to Russia. (2) To June 1, 1911, only 23 per cent of communal 
householders had expressed their desire of leaving the commune. Of these only 16 
per cent have adopted as personal property the land they own in the commune. 
(3) In order to guarantee any economic independence to the peasant, a redistribu- 
tion of the land is necessary, so that he may have his plots of land in one block in one 
place. To January 1, 1911, only 8 per cent of all commvnal householders had applied 
for such redistribution and only 2.6 per cent had actually received their land in one 
block. (4) In many cases the peasants who had left the “‘ Mir” de-ired to return. 
This created a complication, as in some cases they were received, but in others they 
were not.—Boris Lebedeff, Contemporary Review, January, 1913. 5. 0. &. 


Die neuere volkswirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung Schwedens.—(1) Financial legis- 
lation: An income tax law and a property tax law were both establi:hed in 1910. Both 
are progressive, the income beginning with 800 Kr. and the property with 6,000 Kr. 
Certain allowances for necessary expenditures, for children and for sickness are deducted 
from incomes which are to be taxed. In 1910 a progressive inheritance tax was also 
instituted with a four-class provision. The liquor industry is controlled by allowing 
only 5 per cent to go to the individual stockholders, the rest flowing into a general 
taxable fund. (2) Commercial legislation: In general the legislation is for the purpose 
of controlling stock companies. The policy is to require the directors to place their 
own shares in the general fund which is taxable. No banking association may have 
property other than that necessary for banking purposes. Monthly statements by 
government experts must be issued. (3) Agricultural legislation: A provision of 
1907 states that a farm shall not be rented for less than five or more than fifty years. 
No land companies are allowed to own land fit for agricultural purposes. The govern- 
ment provides for experiment stations. (4) Social legislation: No corporation can 
be formed with less than five members; each member has one vote. A new law 
provides for government supervision of societies which care for the sick and for burials. 
The country is divided into seven districts for the purpose of controlling the labor 
situation. In each district a government official is stationed with power to regulate 
all differences between employers and employees. The hours of employment for 
women must be such as to assure eleven continuous hours of rest. This rest period 
must include the hours from 10 P.M. to 5 A.M.—Von Sven Helander, J ahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalikonomie und Statistik, October, 1912. 4 


The Movement of Rural Population in Illinois.—Within the last decade the 
population of the state of Illinois has increased 16.9 per cent. During the same period 
the urban population has increased 30.4 per cent, while the rural population has 
increased only 0.3 per cent. Separating the latter into its two component parts, it 
is found that the village population has increased 11.1 per cent and that the farm 
population has decreased over 7 per cent. There has been an improved and an 
increased farm acreage but the number of farms has decreased 5 percent. The number 
of families rather than the size of the families has experienced the greater decrease. 
The chief explanation for this decrease is the introduction of more machinery and the 
substitution of horse-power, gasoline, or electricity for man-power. The improvement 
of machinery and transportation has made the small village iess necessary to the farmer. 
Except in cases of crop movements he usually patronizes the larger centers. There 
is strong evidence that many of these smaller villages will soon be abandoned.—H. E. 
Hoagland, Journal of Political Economy, November, 1912. 5. &. 


The Modern Newspaper.—The influence of the newspaper is greater and more 
far-reaching than any other agency of our civilization. It has possibilities for good 
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and for harm. The newspaper of today encourages superficiality and non-consecutive- 
ness. It has not determined satisfactorily what real news is and what it may legiti- 
mately print. The comic supplements are degrading and pernicious in their influence 
upon the morality and manners of the rising generation. The ideal newspaper, on the 
other hand, should be such as would be read by all classes and such as would be believed 
in, though not always agreed with, because of its sincerity, honesty, and courage. 
The endowed newspaper would offer an experimental opportunity for putting such an 
ideal into practice. Such a paper need not be the organ for the exploitation of the 
personal views of the owner because an editor with high character and great knowledge 
should be in direct charge. It need not be either dull or void of news because there 
should be fine discrimination and selection. The duty of any newspaper is to be 
independent and to do what it knows to be right without regard to circumstances. 
Its silence can often be more efficacious than its clamor.—A. Maurice Low, Yale 


Review, January, 1913. H. kK. 


The Sale of Liquor in the South.—The prohibitory movement in the South isa 
response to a fundamental social impulse. Contrary to general assertion the presence 
of the Negro has been an inconsiderable factor; as a voter the Negro has neither 
hindered nor helped prohibition more than the white. It is not a temperance move- 
ment, but one to abolish the public retail liquor store. Taxation, and especially 
local-prohibition-through-special-legislation, with or without the referendum, have 
been the instruments for the gradual repression of saloons. The dispensary system 
proposed as a substitute for the saloon has proved open to grave abuses. The method 
of local-prohibition-through-spe ial-legi-lation is the important fact in the growth 
of no-license territory in the South. This system is superior to local option in that 
it secures a nicer adjustment of law to public sentiment, with correspondingly greater 
administrative effi iency, both in the local areas and later in the whole common- 


wealth.—Leonard Stott Blakey, Columbia University Studies, Vol. LI, 1913. 
A. H. W. 


The “‘ Psychological Interpretation of Language.’’—The opinion of comparative 
psychologists seems to be that savage languages are encumbered with useless distinc- 
tions, and that they are poor in general concepts and rich in minute subdivisions of the 
species, with corresponding dearth of ideas and superfluity of words. Correct psycho- 
logical interpretation of savage languages presupposes accurate knowledge of every- 
thing savages do, or think, or say. A lack of this intimate knowledge and a difference 
of point of interest furnish the basis of disparaging judgment. Interpreted in the 
light of the social context savage languages compare most favorably with civilized. 
The usual method if used in the study of English would show similar alleged disad- 
vantages. Addiction to particular terms should not be considered a reproach when it 
is one of the chief excellencies of style. Historical conditions, which might go far 
to explain multiplicity of words, have been entirely ignored in the psychological study 
of savage languages. It is neither possible at the present time nor necessary to give a 
comparative psychological interpretation to savage languages.—A. M. Hocart, 
British Journal of Psychology, November, 1912. A. H. W. 


Changes of Climate and History.—The importance of physical factors, especially 
of climate, in influencing history has long been recognized. But the effect of climate 
is usually held to be slow and general because based on a non-pul.atory theory of 
climate change. The types of evidence for climatic changes are physiographical 
and archaeological phenomena, plant life, and historic evidence. Investigations 
seem to indicate that the climate of many portions of the past was different from that 
of the present; that climatic pulsations with a periodicity of centuries have been the 
rule; and that these pulsations were essentially synchronous in the eastern and western 
hemispheres. The importance for history of these climatic pulsations remains to be 
determined. But it would seem that with respect to the regions of the ancient empires 
of Eurasia and Northern Africa the advance and the regression of nations and the 
development and the decay of civilization have depended largely upon favorable 
or unfavorable changes of climate. The possible effects of climatic changes are 
economic advantage, political stability, and religious satisfaction, or the reverse; 
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plagues, malaria, etc.; international peace or discord; and the -epression or stimula- 
tion of particular races. Accepting the theory of pulsatory change historians may 
profitably examine historic facts from this point of view.—Ellsworth Huntington, 
American Historical Review, January, 1913. A. i. W. 


The Schoolhouse Recreation Center as an Attempt to Aid Immigrants in 
Adjusting Themselves to American Conditions.—Our schools are not taking into 
consideration the fact that the foreigner’s children come from the homes of immigrants 
who bring to this country a view of life which is different but not always wrong. 
We must teach the child to assimilate all that is good in American institutions and yet 
not lose the good that was brought to this country by his parents. In order to close 
the breach that generally exists between the child and the foreign parent, we must 
remember (1) that the immigrant considers play a waste of time, (2) that he is an 
individualist, and (3) that he has customs and sentiments quite different from ours. And 
we should aim not only to teach the child to play and take part in dramatics and other 
such things, but also to interpret to the parent the meaning and value of the child’s 
activities. Thus through the children’s play and amusements the blending of the 
races may be partially effected—David Blaustein, The Playground, December, 1912. 

V. W. B. 


Was ist “Arbeiterschutz?”—The various newspapers in Germany and Austria 
have been arousing public interest in “ Arbeiterschutz”’ ever since the time of Bismarck. 
So much interest has been taken in the movement by the politicians of the Social 
Democratic party and of the Liberals that it is politically inexpedient for an official 
to oppose it. The term “Arbeiterschutz” is now being applied, not only to the 
protection and insurance for the injured and sick and unemployed, but also for the 
well, and employed laborers.—J. Jastrow, Archiv fiir Rechts- und W ee. 

V. W. B 


October, 1912. 


Die Formen des ehelichen Geschlechtsverkehrs.—A study of one hundred Jew- 
ish and one hundred Russian women has been made in connection with polyclinic work, 
with the purpose of determining the spread of Malthusianism. It was found that 
the lower classes of South Russian women make fairly extensive use of preventive 
means in sexual intercourse, and that the Jewish women use such preventive means 
twice as much as the Russians. The movement has spread to all age-groups of the 
Jews, but only to the younger Russians. The result seems to be the two-child system, 
which means a significant decrease in the number of children.—S. Weissenberg, 
Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschaft-Biologie, March 13, 1913. E. H. S. 


“New Religions” among the North American Indians.—The new religions 
which have sprung up among savage peoples after contact with a “higher” race are 
largely the result of suggestions introduced by missionaries and others. A study of 
these new religions among the North American Indians reveals important facts in 
regard to primitive life, as follows: the importance of the individual in the origin and 
development of primitive culture; the sequence of attempts to reform society upon the 
individual’s reform of himself; the close relations existing so often between religious 
and social or political movements; the widespread belief in the Messiah-idea and the 
possibilities of improvement; the theory of a return of the “‘golden age’’; the curious 
combination of a sort of generic humanity or poetic justice with race prejudices and 
individual ambitions; the utilization of ancient and native dogmas and ceremonies 
in combination with new and foreign ideas and practices; the existence in one indi- 
vidual of the medi “ine man and the prophet or reformer who really accomplishes much; 
the alliance sometimes of really petty frauds and deceits with a high sense of truth 
and noble conceptions of personal and racial duty; the irrepressible human instinct 
for knowledge concerning the dead and the use of alleged visits to the spirit world as 
the basis for projected reforms.—A. F. Chamberlain, Journal of Religious a 


January, 1913. 

Notwendigkeit einer neuer wissenschaftlichen Begriindung der Sozialpolitik. 
—The purpose of social politics is to increase the communal control of industry and 
thus to increase the share of the product received by the weak. Social politics throws 
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no light on whether this is to be done by the organization of laborers, by state com- 
pulsion, or by state ownership of a part or all of the means of production. Conse- 
quently social politics, as represented by Schmoller, Wagner, Brentano, and the Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik, has no adequate scientific basis. Its purpose is the proposal of 
remedies, not the understanding of the existing situation; prejudices are not elimi- 
nated; standards are not made definite; policies are proposed without a knowledge of 
actual conditions and investigations are undertaken, not in order to determine polic ies, 
but in order to substantiate policies already determined. If social politics is to be 
reliable, it must have a scientific basis——Richard Ehrenberg, Archiv fiir exakte Wirt- 
schaftsforschung, Band, Heft, 1912. E. H. S. 


La famille et l’évolution.—Four methods have been used in the study of the 
family: the evolutionary, the socialistic, the theological, and the monograph methods. 
The evolutionary method has not been scientific, for it has not been based on patient 
and methodical study of the social reality, since its facts have been selected at random, 
and its interpretation is not impartial. The theological and socialistic methods and 
doctrines are no better. The only scientific method for the study of the family is that 
of Le Play.—Gabriel Melin, Revue de philosophie, December, 1912, and ne” 

H. S. 


1913. 


Grundlegung einer einheitlich-soziologischen Aufassung von Staat und 
Gesellschaft.—Wealth may be acquired by (1) “economic means,” and (2) “political 
means.’ Most social science has assumed that law develops only after economic 
structures are evolved, and does not influence them. Thus there is the fallacious 
reasoning that through “‘economic means”’ differences in wealth arise and hence class 
differences, i.e., differences in political rights. On the contrary, out of “political 
means”’ arise differences in political rights, i.e., class differences, out of which arise 
differences in wealth. The materialistic conception of history is fallacious also 
because (1) it attributes social causation only to economic forces, (2) it attributes social 
causation only to the productive process and does not recognize the influence of 
distribution upon production. Besides the economic forces there are political and 
social factors in social evolution. The state is an instrument of the dominant class. 
It creates and maintains class monopolies in industrial society. These class 
monopolies, such as the ownership of land and of the means of production, create 
what Marx called surplus value—Franz Oppenheimer, Jahrbuch des dffentlichen 
Rechts, Band 6, 1912. Vv. W. B. 


Ueber Wesen und Inhalt der (einzelwirtschaftlichen) Lehre von den Erwerbs- 
wirtschaften.—The particular science of business management and the more general 
social sciences are mutally dependent. J. F. Schir’s conclusion, expressed in 
“Allgemeine Handelsbetriebslehre,”’ that private business enterprises are most inti- 
mately dependent upon their social utility, that private business management can be 
profitable only when at the same time it has a social utility, and that there is the 
greatest profit when the enterprise is socially the most useful, has a kernel of truth. 
There may be some relation between social utility and individual gain but we cannot 
say that the special object of investigation in the science of business management is 
the social effect of business enterprise—Richard Passow, Archiv ftir exakte Wirtschafts- 
forschung, Band 4, Heft 2. V. W. B. 


The Combination versus the Consumer.—The habits of the laborer, fixity of 
machinery for the capitalist, and the nature of the soil in relation to the seasons are 
permanent conditions of the three factors of industry. So long as such permanency 
exists, the natural or fair price in a competitive market will not be obtained. The 
assumption of fair competition is fallacious also whenever combinations and trusts 
arise, for the small and the large producer and the large producer and the consumer are 
not equally dependent upon each other. The state shou!d protect the consumer by 
regulating the monopoly, and a public service commissioner should be appointed to 
investigate conditions and to suggest criteria for discovering a fair price, and efficient 
regulation.—H. B. Reed, The International Journal of Ethics, January, 1913. — 
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“Are the Brains behind the Labor Revolt All Wrong?”—Change in the 
industrial system can be effected without class warfare. The great evil is that the 
demand lags behind supply because so many have not the means to pay. The solu- 
tion is the legal increase of wages and the organization of the unemployed and of the 
non-producing soldiers into ‘‘production-for-use associations.’—Hugh Walker, 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1913. ¥. Ww. &. 


Social- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie—William Wundt als Socialphilosoph.— 
Wundt’s conception of the will as the primary factor or force in society and history 
will tend to overthrow the fallacious materialistic and teleological conceptions of 
history. Thus Wundt’s work is a great contribution to social philosophy.—P. Barth, 
Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, October, 1912. 


La question du minimum légal de salaire dans l’industrie privée.— 
The great obstacle to legal regulation of the wage is its lack of easy adaptation to the 
essentially mobile and fluctuating nature of the wage. Even in the same profession 
wages vary from place to place; the bids of laborers differ; the needs of the workers 
and those dependent on them are extremely different in amount. Rational legislation 
is therefore extremely difficult. If the legal minimum rate is lower than the current 
rate, legislation is superfluous; if it is higher than the normal, enforcement of the law 
will ruin the employers. The accompanying survey of the minimum-wage laws of 
Australia, New Zealand, England, Germany, and Austria is not reassuring as to the 
advisability of such laws.—P. Pic, Revue politique et parlementaire, September 12, 1912. 


Die wirtschaftlichen Giiter als Rechte.—The economic theory of value must 
classify all commodities as passive material goods and active labor power or energies. 
The conception of property must accordingly be extended to refer not only to things but 
also to outward energies. The sole condition of the execution of economic plans, 
physically considered, is the possession of sufficient material goods and energies. But 
since the economic world is not an exclusively physical system, but is subject to a 
legal order, there are needed also legal rights to make possible the intended use of the 
things and forces possessed. If all rights were abolished, the economic value of 
physical goods would be diminished just so far as the security of control over them 
was infringed. The reduction in value would be very considerable. The effect of 
every legal order is to raise the value of all existing goods. The values of commodities 
are, therefore, not physical quantities depending on the nature of the things or the 
labor power expended in their production, but ideal magnitudes conditioned by the 
existing legal order.—Dr. Andreas Voigt, Archiv fiir Rechis- und W ee 
January, 1913. 


Alte und neue Einwinde gegen den historischen Materialismus.— 
Because the abuse of power (economic advantage) by one part of the population 
over another does not react harmiully on the former, institutions of social control 
have grown up in close adaptation to, and dependence upon, the economic system. 
The control of these necessarily passed into the hands of the possessing classes, to 
whose egoistic and exclusive interests they came to conform. The fundamental 
postulate of the theory of economic determinism is nothing more than that power is an 
outcome of income, and its exercise is always directed toward its own selfish ends. 
Social voluntarism stands opposed to this theory with the insistence that social and 
political events represent the expression of free human acts of will. In economics as 
elsewhere, scientific analysis proves that where apparently blind whim or chance rules, 
in reality an immanent regularity is revealed at work. The theory of the “élite” 
asserts that humanity is always governed by the best, i.e., those who possess the 
best qualities of leadership. This excludes the masses at the outset from the ability 
to lead and from intelligence. The presence of intelligence adapted to leadership 
has nothing to do with the possession of income and of authority. The ruling class 
does not represent an élite of intellect but a privileged class employing the authority of 
government for its own exclusive advantage. The objection that historic materialism 
ignores the modern criticism of causality and the postulate of pure functional depend- 
ence is not by the statement supported by science that the institutions correlated with 
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the economic system issue as a natural necessity out of the network of economic 
relationships.—Achille Loria, Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft und Sosial politik, Novem- 
ber, 1912. P. W. 


Ueber die zukiinftige Soziophysiologie.—Sociology can become a natural science 
only by confining itself to the study of the physiological side of human relationships. 
Natural science deals with facts of experience, phenomena. The scientist disregards 
psychic processes in others than himself, as they are not phenomena. Modern 
sociology is full of erroneous conceptions of so-called social phenomena. Natural 
science is based on the principle that every external phenomenon has its cause in an 
external phenomenon. To explain means to establish a constant relation between 
phenomena of the same order. The naturalist may not have recourse to men’s 
psychical processes in explaining their conduct. He proceeds from the data of 
immediate experience—a viewpoint that may be called scientific solipsism—and 
comprehends all our reactions within the framework of objective physiological fact. 
We must rid ourselves completely of the idea of man as a psycho-physical organism, 
and must present him merely as organism, ignoring his psychics entirely. Sociophysi- 
ology must base itself on the external physiology of the individual organism. Psy- 
chological sociology will attain a high degree of development only on the basis of a 
mature physiological sociology.—G. P. Zeliony, Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesellschafts- 
Biologie, July-August, 1912. P. W. 


Foreign Legislation and Labor Disputes.— England, in looking about for 
precedents of legi-lation affecting labor disputes, has considered the methods employed 
by certain Continental powers. These powers have established special and perma- 
nent tribunals which have jurisdiction over industrial disputes and questions, and, in 
varying degree, possess powers of mandatory and directory enforcement of their 
sanctions. The general tendency in the Conseils de prud’hommes in France, the 
industrial courts in Germany, the court of arbitration in Denmark, and the boards in 
Switzerland seems to be, in case of failure of these boards to arbitrate satisfactorily, or 
to effect conciliation, to have final decision to public opinion.—Norman Bentwick, 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, October, 1912. R. E. S. 
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seiner Bedentung fiir die Sozialpolitik. 
Verh. Int. Ver. Vgl. Rechts. u. Volksw. 

526-38, ’12. 

Willcocks, M. P. The 
Forum 49: 401-6, Apr. ’13. 

Wilson, J. G. The Diagnosis of Feeble- 
Mindedness among Immigrants. 
Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour. 168: 226- 
30, Feb. 13, ’13. 

Wilson, J. G. A Study in Jewish 
Psychopathology. Pop. Sc. Monthly. 
82: 264, Mch. ’13. 

Wimmenauer. Ueber die Bestimmung 
des Ernahrungszustandes bei Schul- 
kindern. Z. Schulgesundheitspfl. 601 - 
19, No. 9, ’12. 

Zahn, F. Arbeiterversicherung und 
Armenwesen in Deutschland. Arch. 

_ Sozialwiss. 418-86, No. 2, ’12. 

Zisek, F. Statistik und Rassenbiologie 
einschliesslich Rassenhygiene. Stat. 
M. Schr. 431-61, No. 8, ’12 

Zorn, Ph. Friedens- und Kriegsbiind- 
nisse. Die internationale Schieds- 
gerichtsbarkeit. HB. Polit. 2:795- 
803, ’12. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Organization of the University includes: the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature; the Ogden (Graduate) School of Science; the Colleges (Senior 
and Junior) of Arts, Literature, and Science; the Divinity School, the Law 
School, Courses in Medicine, the College of Education, the College of Commerce 
and Administration. 

Faculty, Endowment, and Equipment.—The faculty numbers three hundred 
and thirty-seven; the libraries contain 381,351 books and 195,000 pamphlets 
(estimated). The University owns 90 acres of land in Chicago and has 35 
buildings. 

Location of the University.—The University grounds lie on both sides of 
the Midway Plaisance between Washington and Jackson parks, six miles south 
of the center of Chicago. Electric cars, elevated trains, and the Illinois Central 
suburban service reach all railway stations. 

The University Year is divided into quarters: the Autumn (October to 
December); the Winter (January to March); the Spring (April to the middle 
of June); the Summer (middle of June to August). Students are admitted at 
the opening of each quarter; graduation exercises are held at the close of each 
quarter. 

Admission to Colleges and Schools.—Students must present satisfactory 
evidence of the completion of a four years’ course in an acceptable high school 
or academy in order to be admitted to candidacy for the Bachelor’s degrees. 
Graduate students must possess Bachelor’s degrees from accredited colleges. 
Qualified students over twenty-one may be admitted as unclassified students. 

The Unit of Work and of Credit is a major, i.e., a course of instruction involv- 
ing four or five recitations or lecture hours per week for a full quarter, or double 
that number of hours for a term of six weeks. A minor is one-half a major. 
Normal work is three majors per quarter, or nine per year of three quarters. 

Degrees.—In the Graduate Schools are conferred the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Master of Arts, of Science, and of Philosophy; in the Colleges, 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, of Science, of Philosophy; in the Divinity School, 
the degrees of Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
in the Law School, the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Bachelor of Laws; in the 
College of Education, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Philosophy, or Science, in 
Education. 

Tuition, Fees, etc.—The regular fee for three major courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, and in the College of Education is $40 per quarter. All 
students pay once a matriculation fee of $5. In Law and Medicine, the fees are 
$50 and $60. 

Cost of Living.—In University dormitories rooms rent from $25 to $75 per 
quarter. The charge for table-board in the women’s halls is $4.50 per week. 
At Hutchinson Hall (4 la carte service) board costs from $3.50 per week upward. 
Board and lodging may be had at the same or even lower rates outside the 
University. 

Fellowships, Scholarships, Student Service, etc.—By virtue of endowments 
and special appropriations, fellowships and honor scholarships and service afford 
stipends or free tuition to a number of able and deserving students. Further 
information is contained in a circular entitled Assistance to Students, which will 
be sent upon request. 
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PRELIMINARY SUMMER COURSES 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


These Announcements are provisional and incomplete. A detailed circular 
will be issued about March 1. 

The Calendar for 1913.—The First Term begins Monday, June 16, and closes 
Wednesday, July 23; the Second Term begins Thursday, July 24, and ends 
Friday, August 29, the Autumn Convocation being held on the afternoon of that 
day. 
A Quarter of Regular Work for Credit.—In the personnel of the teaching 
staff, in scope and methods of instruction, and in credit-value the work of the 
Summer Quarter ranks with that of the other quarters of the academic vear. 

Precaution about Gaining Admission.—Undergraduate students should 
make sure that they are eligible for admission before they leave home for Chicago. 
Persons thus failing to make arrangements in advance may be rejected or directed 
to the University High School. Graduate students should inquire in advance 
as to their eligibility for registration in the Graduate Schools. Application in 
writing should be made to the University Examiners. 

Limitation of Work, etc.—The student is limited to three minor courses for 
each term, or to three major courses for both terms. In special cases permission 
may be obtained from the deans to pursue an additional course, for which in 
the case of undergraduate students, a supplementary fee must be paid. Graduate 
and Law students are given larger privileges, and students in the College of Edu- 
cation may add one of the arts without additional fee. 

Graduate Study.—College professors and school teachers, clergymen, and 
members of other professions, holding Bachelor’s degrees from accepted col- 
leges, may avail themselves of the facilities of the University to pursue advanced 
studies under the guidance of research professors in all the chief departments of 
investigation. 

Biblical and Theological Study.-—The Divinity School offers to professors of 
theology, to theological students, to ministers, to religious workers, and to others 
interested in biblical and theological study, introductory and advanced courses 
in all its departments. See p. 11. 

Professional Courses in Law.—Students beginning the study of law, those 
in the midst of their professional studies at Chicago or elsewhere, and practicing 
lawyers are offered work of a thorough and systematic character. See p. 14. 

Courses in Medicine.—College seniors planning to study medicine, students 
in medical schools, and practitioners will find the summer course in medicine 
admirably adapted to their needs. The Summer Quarter is of especial value to 
students who need to review and to make up work. See p. 16. 

Educational Principles and Metheds.—The courses of all departments have 
a bearing upon the work of teaching, but the courses of the College of Education 
are peculiarly adapted to the professional needs of teachers, both in primary and 
secondary schools. The work in the various shops affords unusually complete 
instruction in the industrial arts and crafts. See. p. 11. 

Public Lectures.—<A series of public lectures, concerts, and other forms of 
entertainment is scheduled throughout the Summer Quarter, and affords oppor- 
tunity to students to hear speakers of eminence and artists of distinction. 

Chicago in Summer.—<An agreeable summer temperature, spacious parks, 
notable libraries and museums, great industrial plants, typical foreign colonies, 
a number of Settlements, and other significant social institutions make Chicago 
a peculiarly appropriate center for study and investigation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


Excursion Parties.—It has been customary, especially in the South, to 
organize special excursion parties for the journey to Chicago. The University 
will be glad to put inquirers into communication with the organizers of such 
parties. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 
Nore.—The following condensed paragraphs contain hardly more than titles of 
courses. No systematic attempt is made to indicate (a) the character of the courses; 
(b) to what types of students they are open; (c) what prerequisites are demanded; or 
(d) at what hours the classes meet. All details are given in the complete announce- 
ments, which will be mailed promptly to all who apply to the University or Cuicaco, 
ILLINors. 

Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.—Courses will be offered in Meta- 
physics, in Ethics, and in the History of Philosophy; in Elementary and 
Advanced Psychology, in Genetic and Experimental Psychology, in Educational 
Psychology, in the History of Education, in School Organization and Adminis- 
tration, in the Formation of the Curriculum, in the Relation of the Arts to the 
Course of Study, in Industrial Education, in Child-Study, and in the Pedagogy of 
the various subjects of the school course. 

Political Economy, Political Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology, 
and Household Administration.—Courses will be offered in the Principles of 
Political Economy, in Transportation, in Taxation, in Public Finance, in 
Statistics, in Values, in Distribution of Wealth, and in Money; in Constitutional 
Law; in Ancient History, in Mediaeval and Modern History [Church and State], 
in English History, Political and Industrial, in American Constitutional History, 
and in various periods of Political and Industrial History, also Teacher’s Course 
in American History; in Archaeology and Anthropology, in the Fundamental 
Ideas of Sociology, in the Growth of Sociological Method, in Rural Sociology, 
in Social Technology; in the Chemistry of Food Preparations, in Home Econom- 
ies, in House Sanitation, and in the Legal and Economic Aspects of Household 
Administration. 

Semitics and Biblical Greek.—Courses will be offered in the Interpretation 
of the Old Testament, in Elementary and Advanced Hebrew, in Assyrian and 
Egyptian Languages, and in History; and in New Testament History. 

Comparative Religion.—Courses will be offered in the Outline History of 
Religion and in the Philosophy of Religion. 

History of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin.—Courses will be offered in 
Prehistoric Art in Greece, in Greek Architecture, in Roman Sculpture, in Roman 
Coins, in an Introduction to the Study of Art, and in Flemish and Dutch Painting; 
in Elementary Sanskrit, in the Study of the Veda, in Hindu Religion, in Indo- 
European Comparative Philology, in an Introduction to the Study of Language, 
and in Outlines of Latin Historical Grammar; in Beginning Greek, in Anabasis, 
in Homer, Iliad and Odyssey, in Plato’s Apology, in an Introduction to Greek 
Tragedy, in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Lyric Poetry, in Isocrates, and in the Public 
Orations of Demosthenes; in Cicero, De Senectute, De finibus, Academica, and 
De Natura deorum, in Terence, the Phormio, in Livy, in Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, in Catullus, in Juvenal, in Virgil’s Aeneid, with especial reference to the 
technique, in Ovid, Metamorphoses, in Horace, Satires, in Roman Private Life, 
in Colloquial Latin, and in the Training of Teachers, first-year work in the 
Training of Teachers, course in Caesar, and in the Comparative Syntax of the 
Greek and Latin Verb. 

Modern Languages.—Courses will be offered in Old English, in Middle 
English, in various periods of English Literature, and in English Composition; 
in Elementary and Intermediate French, in Old French Literature, in various 
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periods of later French Literature, in Phonetics, in French Grammar, in Spanish, 
and in Italian; in Elementary and Intermediate German, in the History of 
German Literature, in Recent German Literature and Drama, in Gothic, and in 
Middle High German; in Dante in English, and in the Short Story in various 
literatures. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry.—Courses will be offered 
in Trigonometry, College Algebra, Plane Analytic Geometry, Graphic Analysis, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, in Advanced Calculus, in Theory of Functions, 
also Synoptic Course in Higher Mathematies; Definite Integrals, Differential 


AUDITORIUM OF LEON MANDEL ASSEMBLY HALL 


Geometry, Theory of Physical Units, Theory of Numbers, Vector Analysis, 
General Analysis, and Reading and Research in Pure and Applied Mathematics; 
Descriptive Astronomy, Introduction to Celestial Mechanics, Analytic Mechanics, 
Research work at the Yerkes Observatory; Theoretical Optics, Light Waves 
and Their Uses, Advanced Spectroscopy, Relativity, Electron Theory, Research, 
work, Graduate laboratory work, Electric Waves, Mechanics, Molecular Physics 
and Heat, Electricity, Sound, and Light, and Physical Manipulation, two 
Courses for Teachers; Elementary General Chemistry; General Inorganic 
Chemistry, Elementary and Advanced Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, 
Special Methods of Analysis, Elementary Organic Chemistry, Advanced Organic 
Preparations, Advanced Inorganic Preparations, Elementary and Advanced 
Physical Chemistry, Advanced Physico-chemical Measurements, Research in 
Organic, Inorganic, and Physical Chemistry. 
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10 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Geology and Geography.—Courses will be offered in Physiography, in 
General Geology, in Economic Geology, in Elementary Mineralogy and Petrology, 
and several Field Courses for students of different stages of advancement; in 
the Conservation of Natural Resources, in the Geography of Europe, in Geo- 
graphic Influences on American History, in Advanced and Elementary Commer- 
cial Geography, and perhaps in Anthropogeography. 

The Biological Departments.—At the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass., courses in Zoélogy, Embryology, Botany, Physiological Chemistry, 
General and Comparative Physiology, and Biological Research, will be offered, 
for which credit is allowed in the University. 

At the University of Chicago courses will be offered in Elementary Zodlogy, 
in Elementary Economic Field Zoélogy, in Experimental Behavior and Ecology, 


HULL BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AND MITCHELL TOWER 


in Animal Geography, in Vertebrate and Invertebrate Zodlogy, in Genetics and 
Experimental Evolution, in Microscopical Technique, and advanced work in 
Zoology, including research, and in Embryology; in Introductory Anatomy; in 
Topographical Anatomy, Histology, in Anatomy of the Ear, Nose, and Throat, 
and in advanced research work; in Introductory Physiology, in Physiology of 
Digestion, Metabolism, Absorption, etc., in Physiology of Mammals, in Phy- 
siology of the Organs of Internal Secretion, in Research, and review courses in 
Physiology; in Teaching Botany in the High School, in Research in Morphology, 
in Special Morphology of Gymnosperms, in Research in Ecology, in Elementary 
Ecology, in Research in Taxonomy, in Classification of Vascular Plants,in General 
Morphology of Thallophytes, in Methods in Plant Histology, in Growth and 
Movement, in Research in Plant Physiology, in Elementary Plant Pathology, 
in Elementary Botany, and in Ecological Anatomy; in General Pathology and 
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Pathological Histology, in the Pathogenic Bacteria, in Sanitary Water Analysis, 
and in Research in Pathology and in Bacteriology. 

Public Speaking.—Courses will be offered in Elementary and Advanced 
work in Public Speaking, with particular stress on the Vocal Interpretation of 
Literature, Oral Composition, and the pedagogy of both subjects as applied to 
High-School and College curricula. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education of the University of Chicago consists of four divi- 
sions: (1) The Graduate Department of Education; (2) The College of Educa- 
tion; (3) The University High School; (4) The University Elementary School. 

The Graduate Department of Education gives advanced courses in principles 
and theory of education, educational psychology, history of education, and social 
and administrative aspects of education. The Master’s degree and the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy are conferred. 

The College of Education is a College of the University, with all the Uni- 
versity privileges, and in addition provides the professional training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers and supervisors. It offers undergraduate courses 
in professional subjects and in the methods of arranging and presenting the 
various subject-matters which are taken up in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Certain of these courses can be completed in two years and lead to 
certificates; other courses cover a period of four years and lead to a Bachelor’s 
degree. 

The University High School with the fully equipped shops of the Manual 
Training School is in session during the Summer Quarter. Opportunity is offered 
to take beginning courses in Latin and German and to review courses in Mathe- 
matics, English, and History. The regular shopwork supplemented by discus- 
sions of methods is open to teachers pursuing these courses. 

The University Elementary School.—Only the kindergarten department 
of the Elementary School is in session during the first term of the Summer 
Quarter. This offers an opportunity for observation. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
AND IN THE COLLEGE 


Courses in the Pedagogy of History and Literature in the Grades, in Home 
Economics, in English, in Mathematics, Physics, Geography, the Biological 
Sciences, School Library Economics; also in Oral Reading and in Hygiene and 
Physical Education, in Kindergarten Theory and Practice, in Children’s Read- 
ing, in Aesthetic and Industrial Arts, in Household Art, and Review Courses in 
various subjects in the High School, will be offered, in addition to those named 
on p. 3. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Admission.—The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations. 
The instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theological students, 
Christian teachers, and others intending to take up some form of religious work. 

The English Theological Seminary is intended for those without college 
degrees. It is in session only during the Summer Quarter. 

The Graduate Divinity School is designed primarily for college graduates. 
Pastors, theological teachers, students in other seminaries, and candidates for 
the ministry with requisite training are admitted in the Summer Quarter. 
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Expenses.—No tuition fee is charged in the Summer Quarter. Incidental 
and library fees to the amount of $5 are charged, and matriculants pay the usual 
$5 fee. Dormitory rooms cost $8.75 to $12.75 per quarter; table-board about 
$3 per week in clubs or families. 

In addition to the courses referred to on p. 3 there will be offered courses in 
Old and New Testament, in Biblical Theology, in Systematic Theology, in Church 
History, in Homiletics, in Religious Education, in Ecclesiastical Sociology, in 
Music, and in Public Speaking. Courses will be offered also in the Disciples’ 
Divinity House. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Scope of Work.—The work of the Law School is intended for students whose 
education and maturity have fitted them to pursue serious professional study. 
The method of instruction employed—the study and discussion of cases—is 
designed to give an effective knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the 
power of independent legal reasoning. The three-year course of study offered 
constitutes a thorough preparation for the practice of law in any English-speaking 
jurisdiction. By means of the quarter system students may be graduated in 
two and one-fourth calendar years. 


The Summer Quarter.—Regular courses of instruction counting toward a 
degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. Either advanced or begin- 
ning students may enter the school in the summer, and continue in the Autumn 
or in the next Summer Quarter. The courses are so arranged that students may 
take one, two, or three quarters in succession in the summer only, before continu- 
ing in a following Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advan- 
tages to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to practitioners 
who desire to study special subjects. 

Building and Library.—The Law School occupies a building erected espe- 
cially for it within the University quadrangles, and is equipped with a law library 
containing about 38,000 volumes. 


Admission Requirements and Degrees.—Only college graduates or students 
who have had college werk equivalent to three years in the University of Chicago 
are admitted as regular students, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Law 
(J.D.). The University permits one year of law to be counted as the fourth 
year of college work, making it possible to obtain both degrees in six years. 


Students over twenty-one years old who have completed at least a four- 
year high-school course may be admitted as candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws (LL.B.), but must maintain a standing 10 per cent above the passing 
mark. In rare instances students over twenty-one who cannot meet these 
requirements will be admitted as unclassified, not candidates for a degree. 

Fees.—A matriculation fee of $5 is required of every student entering for 
the first time. The tuition fee is $50 a quarter ($25 a term). 

All correspondence concerning the Law School should be addressed to 
James P. Hau, Dean of the University of Chicago Law School, Chicago, IIl. 

Courses Offered.— During the Summer, 1913, the Law School will offer 
courses in: Contracts, Criminal Law, Title to Real Estate, Damages, Constitu- 
tional Law, Mortgages, Wills, Sales, and Trusts. 
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COURSES IN MEDICINE 


First Two Years of the Medical Course.—Courses in Medicine constituting 
the first two years of the four-year course in medicine of Rush Medical College 
are given at the University of Chicago. For the majority of students taking up 
medical work for the first time, it is of decided advantage to enter with the Sum- 
mer or the Autumn Quarter. For the student who is lacking in any of the 
admission courses, or who seeks advanced standing, it is of especial advantage 
to enter for the Summer Quarter. 

Requirements for Admission.—The requirements for admission comprise 
(a) fifteen units of high-school work, demanded for admission to the Junior 
Colleges of the University, and (b) two years of college work, which must have 
included at least four majors of college chemistry, including both inorganic and 
organic,and qualitative analysis (in addition to the year of high-school chemistry), 
one major of college biology with laboratory work, two majors of college physics, 
and a reading knowledge of German or French. Admission to advanced stand- 
ing is granted students from other recognized institutions under suitable restric- 
tions. The inclusive fee in the Medical Courses is $60 per quarter. 


Courses for Practitioners.—All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate students. No 
student may register for a particular course unless he has had the prerequisite 
work. Attention is called to the fact that certain courses of special value to 
practitioners are given in the summer. Practitioners taking this work are free 
to attend the clinics at Rush Medical College without charge. 

Courses in Medicine will be found listed on p. 10. 


VARIOUS UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC LECTURES 


By means of public lectures and entertainments of an educational character 
the University presents many opportunities for culture and instruction apart from 
the work of the laboratory and the classroom. The lectures are delivered by 
eminent scholars. Concerts or recitals will be given Tuesday evenings and 
popular lectures Friday evenings throughout the Summer Quarter. 


CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The teachers and students who for any reason cannot come into residence 
during the summer or other quarters may study under the direct personal guidance 
of University instructors who conduct by correspondence more than three 
hundred and twenty-five of the classroom courses. The tuition fee is $16 for 
one major, $30 for two, and $40 for three. Work may begin at any time. 
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The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties. Studies in Constitu- 
tional History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 


308 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


A volume of peculiar interest at this time, when the courts 
and political parties are subject to general criticism. The dis- 
cussion is especially significant as coming from a lifelong student 
of constitutional questions, whose work at the University of 
Michigan, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and as head 
of the Department of History in the University of Chicago, is 
so widely known. The point of view is historical. Though the 
articles are scientific they are directed to the reader who is 
interested in public affairs rather than to the professional student. 
The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the 
power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional. Two of the 
papers deal with the growth and essential character of political 
parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing theories 
of the federal Union. The work concludes with a discussion of the 
written constitution in some of its historical aspects, taking up 
the origin of these documents and the problems of their main- 
tenance and interpretation in the development of the modern 
popular state. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by 
Jacques Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental 
Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, pestpaid $1 .65 


The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology have made him so widely known as to 
insure any book of his a large circle of readers. His experi- 
mental work at the universities of Chicago and California, as 
well as in his present position, gives this volume an especial 
significance. 

In his latest work, The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Pro- 
fessor Loeb presents many of the current problems in biology, 
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and discusses the question whether the phenomena of life can be 

explained by physical and chemical laws. He finds it possible 

to control by physical or chemical means not merely the processes 

of reproduction, but also the conduct of animals with reference 

to environment. 

The New York Medical Journal. The profession, as well as everyone 
interested in biology, will thank the author and the publishers for 
collecting these essays and placing them before the reading public. 


The Chicago Tribune. It is refreshing to contemplate the wonderful exacti- 
tude, clearness, honesty, and unanswerable logic of Dr. Loeb. 


Heredity and Eugenics. By John M. Coulter, William E. 
Castle, Edward M. East, William L. Tower, and Charles B. 
Davenport. 

312 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.70 
Leading investigators, representing the University of Chicago, 

Harvard University, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have contributed to this work, in which great care has been 
taken by each contributor to make clear to the general reader 
the present position of evolution, experimental results in heredity 
in connection with both plants and animals, the enormous value 
of the practical application of these laws in breeding, and 
human eugenics. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

The Nation, New York. “Heredity and Eugenics” may be heartily 
recommended to readers seeking, as beginners, to get in touch with 
the discussion of these subjects. .... In most of the lectures there 
is an admirable reserve, not to say skepticism, in the treatment of 
large questions which the public is often misled to regard as already 
and finally settled. 


Railway Economics. A Collective Catalogue of Books in Four- 
teen American Libraries. Prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D.C. 

450 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.28 

Much of the literature relating to railways is widely scattered. 
The student of railway transportation finds it impossible to 
secure access to any all-embracing sources of information in any 
one of even the largest general libraries. 

In the present work the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
undertaken to list the works relating to the economics of railway 
transportation that are catalogued in thirteen of the principal 
libraries of this country, together with those in its own collection. 
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The volume can fairly lay claim to being a representative bib- 

liography in the field of railway economics. 

It is confidently believed that the work will prove valuable 
to all interested in the literature of railway transportation, and 
particularly to the economist and practical railroad man. 

The Evening Post, New York. Of all these invaluable aids to the student 
which the librarians of the country are producing, this is the most 
exhaustive and workmanlike of any that has been issued in the 
economic field. 


American Permian Vertebrates. By Samuel Wendell Williston, 
Professor of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 


152 pages, 39 plates, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies with 
briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphibians 
and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
The material upon which these studies are based was for the most 
part collected during recent years by field parties from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The book is offered as a contribution to 
knowledge on the subject of ancient reptiles and amphibians, 
with such summaries and definitions—based chiefly on American 
forms—as our present knowledge permits. The work is illustrated 
by the author. 

Athenaeum. The paleontologist will welcome the work as a solid con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a fauna which is of exceptional interest 


to the student of evolution, inasmuch as it includes forms that help 
to bridge over some of the differences between reptiles and amphibians. 


Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Botany, in the University of Chicago. 


470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book brought 
out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1901. Each of the 
seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a final chapter 
discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out the evolu- 
tionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the primitive 
“seed-ferns,”’ are now included for the first time; and vascular 
anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological subject of first 
importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly and system- 
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atically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 
possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 
part original. 


Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


The Historicity of Jesus. A criticism of the contention that Jesus 
never lived, a statement of the evidence for his existence, an 
estimate of his relation to Christianity. By Shirley Jackson 
Case, Assistant Professor of New Testameni Interpretation in gE 
the University of Chicago. 

360 pages, 12m9, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.62 : 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical personage like the 
deities of Greece and Rome? is to many people a somewhat 
startling question. But in recent years his actual existence has 
been vigorously questioned, and the subject is being given wide 
notice and discussion. The negative opinion has found support- = 
ers in America, England, Holland, France, and Germany. To 
present a complete and unprejudiced statement of the evidence 
for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim of the author of The 

Historicity of Jesus. 

The Nation, New York. It is creditable to American scholarship that the 
first survey of the entire debate should have been made by a repre- 
sentative of an American divinity school, and that the treatment of 
the question is adequate and fair in the presentation of the arguments 


on both sides, and marked by discernment both of the underlying 
principles and the consequences involved for the religious life. 


Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 

One volume, bound in cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1 .68 
This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 

a new point of view, using the sociological method of research. 

The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 

at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 

clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the 
nation was primarily between the legal usages of the constituent 
races. This conflict found expression very slowly in terms of 
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antagonism between the gods of the Israelites and the Amorites. 
Mr. Wallis’ papers on the subject have been appearing for some 
years in the American Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely 
recast and revised for book publication. 

The Dial. A significant and closely reasoned work. 

The Scotsman. Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Wallis, the originality 
and freshness of his views and the marked ability with which they are 
propounded cannot be denied. 


The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Associate Professor 

of Homiletics in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

From the first chapter on ‘The Call of Boyhood,” through 
one on “The Approach to Boyhood,” the author leads us by 
suggestion and informing principle to realize the remarkable 
opportunity afforded by the raw material “boy,” on which the 
minister may work. Later chapters on play and vocational 
choice show how to train the boy for citizenship, how responsive 
he is to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may 
indirectly, and even unconsciously, be stimulated by the proper 
appeal to his manly instincts, while furnishing him with a normal 
outlet for his natural enthusiasm. The book is practical through- 
out, and each chapter is filled with concrete suggestions which 
are vitalized by the author’s actual experience as a basis. 


Mr. Hoben’s book is not only enlightening and entertaining, but is won- 
derfully practical. It should be in the hands of every probation 
ofiicer, pastor, teacher, and parent.—JupGE Ben B. Linpsey. 


Scientific Management in the Churches. By Shailer Mathews, 

Dean of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago. 

66 pages, 12mo, cloth; 50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 

Why not apply “scientific management” to the varied 
activities of the church? is the question asked by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews in his book. The crying need for it is almost startlingly 
portrayed, and the broad lines of the plan—the adaptation of 
“scientific management” to an institution such as the church— 
are inspiring in their suggestiveness. 

The book is of the utmost value to all who belong to the active 
organization in their church—or who are, in the language of the 
author, “spiritual workmen.” 

The Independent. Asmall volume containing matter of large practical value. 


The Continent. Dean Mathews’ treatment of the subject is practical, and 
his suggestions are exceedingly useful. 
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The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 

420 pages, t2mo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.15 

The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly 
as possible within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view 
of the development of ethical ideas among the Hebrew nation. 
To this end he takes the books, or parts of books, of the Old 
Testament in the order of their origin, and discusses their 
teaching, whether direct or indirect, on the duties that men owe 
to themselves, their families, and the larger world of which they 
are apart. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of 
“Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews. 


Congregationalist and Christian World. It goes far to popularize the 
results of modern Biblical scholarship, and in general is within the 
comprehension of ordinary Bible students. 


Old Testament Story. Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Notebook. 

By Charles H. Corbett. 

Manual, $1.00, postpaid $1.09; Notebook, 50 cents, postpaid 59 cents 

This latest addition to the Constructive Bible Studies, cover- 
ing the period from Moses to Solomon, is designed for teachers of 
pupils from ten to twelve years of age corresponding to grades 
five and six of the public school. The pupil’s equipment consists 
of a loose-leaf notebook containing a page for each lesson. It 
includes pictures, maps, outlines, paper models, and an occasional 
written lesson, thereby providing considerable opportunity for 
handwork. 
The Churchman, New York. Teachers will find much that is helpful in 

Mr. Corbett’s manual. 
Unity, Chicago. The unique and really valuable part of the Corbett work 
is his Pupil’s Notebook that accompanies it. 


American Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Bibliography. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1 .68 


The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced 
presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the 
student the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com- 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, and Indices. It is believed that 
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the book will have the wide popularity of Professor Bronson’s 
earlier collection, English Poems, which has been adopted by 
all leading American colleges. 

The Dial. The resources of the special collections of Brown University 


have supplied the editor with the best authorities for accurate texts, 
and have made possible the widest range of selections. 


San Francisco Call. A notably successful attempt to produce a useful 
book, against which the charge of injudicious inclusions and exclu- 
sions commonly urged against similar works cannot be made. 


English Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt. D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

I. OLp ENGLISH AND MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIODS 


436 pages, r2mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


II. THe ExizABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


III. THe RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
541 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


IV. THe NINETEENTH CENTURY 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.68 

This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes and general readers a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a hundred pages 
in each volume. They contain explanations of words and 
allusions which the average college student might find obscure; 
statements by the poet or his friends that throw light on the 
poem; the poet’s theory of poetry when this can be given in 
his own words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary criticism 
to show how the poet was received by his own generation. The 
last-mentioned feature has contributed much to the remarkable 
success of the series, which is the best general collection of English 
poetry that has yet been offered at a reasonable price. 
The Journal of Education. These volumes are of supreme importance 

because of their completeness as to material and the scholarly way 

in which the poems have been annotated. 
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Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. 

The questions upon the following comedies are being issued 
in pamphlet form: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Much Ado 
about Nothing, I Henry IV, II Henry IV, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 

Price 15 cents each, postpaid 17 cents each 

Two bound volumes have appeared in this series as follows: 

Questions on Shakespeare Part I, Introduction; 75 cents, postpaid 81 cents. 

Questions on Shakespeare Part II, contains exercises on the three parts of Henry 
VI, Richard ITI, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and all the Poems with the exception of the 
Sonnets. $1.00, postpaid $1.09. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. It 
is fairly astonishing what a deal of information in all departments 
of Shakespearian study you have compiled, and set forth alluringly— 
no small consideration where young people are concerned—within so 
small a space. 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Head of the Department of English in the Chicago 
Teachers College. 

152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 

The constantly growing use of this book offers convincing 
testimony to its value as a practical guide for teachers, super- 
visors, and parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references to the recent 
literature of the subject. In this way the book is especially 
adapted to individual study and to group discussions in normal 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and parents’ 
associations. The book contains also a suggestive course of 
study in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, and litera- 
ture. Definite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year. Graded lists of material include stories 
for reading and for telling, poems for study and memorizing, 
supplementary reading-books classified by subjects, and selected 

literary studies for higher grades. The Appendix contains a 
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list of books to be read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. The author’s long connection 
with the Department of English in the Chicago Teachers College 
qualifies him to speak with authority on the subject. The book 
has been endorsed by the Course of Study, the official publication 
of the Chicago public schools. 

Educational Review. A good book. .... The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools. By Benjamin M. 
Davis, Professor of Agricultural Education in Miami Uni- 
versity. 


170 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the 
problem of the co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on 
the problem of agricultural education. He has performed a 
service which will be appreciated by all who have any large 
knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the whole 
field and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in 
building up a rational course of agricultural education. He has 
presented more fully than anyone else the materials which define 
the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to meet 
it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the 
book will do much to make the best material available for any- 
one desiring to get hold of this material through independent 
study. The book serves, therefore, as a general introduction to 
the study of agricultural education. 


Nature. Professor Davis may be congratulated on a most valuable and 
thoughtful expert contribution to the literature of his subject. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the 
University of Chicago. Prepared by Edgar Johnson Good- 
speed, Associate Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek and 
Assistant Director of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.11 
This catalogue containing the description of ninety-nine 


manuscripts in the possession of the University of Chicago was 
published in connection with the dedication of the Harper 
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Memorial Library, June 11, 1912. At that time the manuscripts 
were transferred to permanent quarters in the Manuscript Room 
of the new Library. . Not all the manuscripts of the University 
are here included, the Greek papyri in Haskell Oriental Museum 
and the East Indian and other oriental manuscripts being 
reserved for separate treatment. Most of the manuscripts 
described in the catalogue came to the University with the 
Berlin Collection in 1891. The languages of the manuscripts 
include Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, 
Dutch, Icelandic, Hebrew, and Arabic. 


Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.13 

This book is an attempt on the part of its authors to make 
some advances in the direction of improving the current methods 
of teaching the elementary course in economics. The ideals 
which have shaped the character of the book are: (1) A belief 
that the elementary course in economics offers exceptional 
opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning—a sort of 
training the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
The inductive-problem method here used is believed to be the 
one best adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to con- 
nect the theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts 
and with problems of the business world, and to induce the 
student to apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of 
study. 

The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (d) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 

Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems, 
three members of the Department of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have performed with remarkable thoroughness 
and grasp a task of great difficulty. The book consists in the main of 
sets of searching questions, dealing successively with every phase of the 
great subject, the order being determined by the attempt of the 
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authors “not only to link economic theory with descriptive material, 
but in a measure to build the theory up out of the familiar events of 
economic life’; an attempt in which, we believe, they have succeeded 
as completely as the case admits. 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore, Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 

296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.36 

The general discussion of the philosophical movement known 
as “pragmatism” has awakened so spirited a controversy that 
the present volume is especially timely and significant. Professor 
Moore lays stress on three phases of the question: (1) the 
historical background of the movement; (2) its relation to the 
conception of evolution; (3) the social character of pragmatic 
doctrines. Pragmatism and Its Critics is a good example of the 
modern type of philosophical exposition. It is in a free, con- 
versational style, is profound without being difficult, and simple 
without sacrificing accuracy. 
Philosophical Review. No student is likely to read these chapters without 
receiving valuable help. The last chapter of this group, “‘How Ideas 
Work,”’ is especially noteworthy as containing one of the most attract- 
ive and forcible presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and 
error. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 

Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 

356 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “‘thought-translation” of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis on his religious 
experience. This is accompanied by a luminous account of the 
changes in Protestantism that necessitated a reconstruction of 
its doctrines. The work closes with a critical estimate of Schleier- 
macher’s contribution to the solution of present religious prob- 
lems, which in the judgment of scholars will stand as an extremely 
valuable portion of the book. Taken together, the translation, 
the analysis, and the critical estimate reveal Schleiermacher as a 
pioneer in modern religious thought. 


The Christian World, London. This work is as timely as it is able. It is 
remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 
meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN SERIES 


Publications of the National Society for the Study of Education 

(Formerly the National Herbart Society). 

The annual reports (each issued in two parts) contain important papers 
and discussions on pedagogical subjects, concerning which detailed infor- 
mation will be furnished on request. The Yearbooks for 1895-99, for 
1902-6, and for 1907-11 have been bound together, the price of each 
volume being $5.00, postpaid $5. 30. 


Publications of the American Sociological Society. 
Six volumes of Papers and Proceedings have been issued. Price per 
volume, $1.50, postage extra. 


The School Review Monographs. 

This is a series of educational papers recently begun under the super- 
vision of the editors of the School Review. The first number, Research 
within the Field of Education, Its Organization and Encouragement, will be 
sent postpaid for 53 cents; the second number, embracing articles on 
various educational subjects, for 56 cents. Both have been prepared by 
the Society of College Teachers of Education. 


Yearbooks of the Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois. 
Seven Yearbooks have been issued. Price 50 cents each, postage extra. 


Publications of the Western Economic Society. 
Vol. I, Part I, of the Proceedings, Reciprocity with Canada, has been 
issued. Price 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents. 


Philosophic Studies (Edited by James Hayden Tufts). 


Three numbers have been issued. Price 50 cents each, postpaid 54 cents. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Six volumes have been published. Detailed list on request. 


The Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
Published at intervals by the Society. $1.00 per volume, postage extra. 


Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the 
New Testament. 


First Series: Texts (4 numbers published). 
SECOND SERIES: STUDIES (g numbers published). 
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Proceedings of the Baptist Congress. 


The Proceedings of the last meeting will be sent postpaid for 58 cents. 
Many of the back numbers can also be supplied. 


Annual Tables of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, 
Physical, and Technological. Issued by an International 
Commission Appointed by the Seventh International Congress 
of Applied Chemistry. 

We are distributing agents for this publication in the United States. 

Full information on request. 


PERIODICALS 


The Biblical World. Sutter Maruews, Editor in Chief. Published 
monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 68 cents. 


The School Review. Edited by the Department of Education in the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign 
postage, 52 cents. 


The Elementary School Teacher. "Edited by the Faculty of the Ele- 
mentary School of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, 
except in July and August, with illustrations. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage 46 cents. 


The Botanical Gazette. Edited by Jouxn M. Published 
monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $7.00 a year; single 
copies, 75 cents; foreign postage, 84 cents. 


The Journal of Geology. Edited by Tuomas C. CuamBertin. Pub- 
lished semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscription price, $4.00 a 
year; single copies, 65 cents; toreign postage, 53 cents. 


The Astrophysical Journal. Edited by Georce E. Hate, Henry G. 
Gave, and Epwin B. Frost. Published monthly, except in February 
and August, with illustrations. Subscription price, $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 65 cents; foreign postage, 62 cents. 


The American Journal of Sociology. Edited by ALBIon W. SMALL. 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 
50 cents; foreign postage, 43 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicage. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents. 
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The American Journal of Theology. Edited by the Divinity Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription 


price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cents. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Edited by Ropert Francis Harper. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25; foreign postage, 


260 cents. 


Modern Philology. Joux M. Many, Managing Editor. Published 
quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; 
foreign postage, 41 cents. ' 


The Classical Journal. Fraxk J. Mutter, Arruur T. WALKER, and 
Cuares D. Apams, Managing Editors. Published monthly, except in 
July, August, and September. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 24 cents. 


Classical Philology. Suorry, Managing Editor.’ Published quar- 
terly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign 


postage, 23 cents. 


The University of Chicago Magazine. Edited by a Board of Alumni. 


Published nine times a year. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single P 
copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 27 cents. is 


Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Published by the 
Association at the University of Chicago Press. Issued in January, 
March, April, and May of each year. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 16 cents. 


The English Journal. James Frieminc Hostc, Managing Editor. 
Published monthly, except in July and August, by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, at the University of Chicago Press. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.50 a year; single copies, 30 cents; foreign postage, 
45 cents. 


Bibliography of Social Science. Edited by Dr. Hermann Beck, 
Berlin, and Dr. Charles Kinzbrunner, London, in co- 
operation with the Department of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly. Annual subscription, 
$6.00. We are exclusive agents for the United States and Canada. 

Full information on combination rates with other journals on request. 

Complete sets of back numbers can be furnished at special rates. 
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Arrangements have been completed 
by which the American agency for the 
following journals of the Cambridge 
University Press will be in the hands of 
the University of Chicago Press, beginning 
January 1, 1913: 


Biometrika 

Parasitology 

Journal of Genetics 

The Journal of Hygiene 

The Modern Language Review 
The British Journal of Psychology 


The Journal of Agricultural Science 


Correspondence regarding details of 


service on these journals is invited. 
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The American Journal of Sociol is published bimonthly, during the months of January, March, 
May, July, September, and November. The subscription price is $2.00 per yéar; the price of single 
‘ copies is 50 cents, Orders for service of less than a half-year will be charged at the single-copy rate. 
‘ {Postage is prepaid by the publishers on al} orders from the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), 
Shanghai. { Postage is charged extra as folldws: For Canada, 25 cents om antual subscriptions (total 
$2.25), on single copies, 4 cents (total 54 cents); for all other countries in the Postal Union, 43 cents on 
-aonual (estat $2. 43), on single copies,7 cents (total 57 cents). Remittances should be made 
payable to The University of Chicago Préss, and should be in Chicago or New York exchange, ~—_ or 
express money order, If local check 1 is used, 10 cents milst be added for collection. 
The following agents have been appointed and are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 
For the British Empire: The Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., England. 
Yearly subscriptions, including postage, ros, each; single copies, including postage, 2s. 4d. each. 
or the Continent of E wi Th: Stauffer, Universitatsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany. Yearly 
subscriptions, including postage, M. 10.20 each; single copies, including postage, M. 2.46 each. 
For Japan and Korea: The Meruzen- Kabu shiki-Kaisha, 11 to 16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, 
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advice thus secured, however, it is hoped that the may gain increased success in serving.as clearing- 
house for the best sociological thought of all schools. 
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For Educational, Lecture 
and Entertainment Work 


no Stereopticon so well meets the 
requirements for a high-grade, 
optically and mechanically accurate instrument as the 


Bausch 


BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The perfect stereopticon, designed for high-class all-round projection work. The 
popular choice in many schools and colleges, on the lecture platform, and in the home. 

Projects ordinary lantern slides—throwing vivid, full-toned, brilliant images. Can 
easily be arranged, also, for the projection of opaque objects such as photos, postcards, draw- 
ings, maps, etc. Simple in operation and very durable in construction. 

Model C Balopticon now only $25.00. Opaque attachment $30.00. Various other 
models can also be supplied. 

Write Today for Interesting Descriptive Circular. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical 6. a 


554 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 4 

DON T JUDGE BY THE PRICE | 

The high prices charged for the aay of office appliances 

may lead some ple to doubt the value of the 
DAUS’ IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
on account of its low price ($5.00), but the fact that it is used and ; fa 
endorsed by the N.Y. Gentral Railroad, U.S. Steel Gorporation, Westinghouse 8 
Flectric Go., etc., proves that the work done must be first-class. : ee 
High-class endorsements are strong arguments, but we do not a 
depend upon them to sell our Daus’ Tip Top, preferring to have i 


you try it yourself before buying, by taking advantage of our offer of 
10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit 
Each machine contains a continuous roll of our new “‘Dausco”’ 
Olled Parchment Back duplicating surface which may be used over and 
over again. Five different colors can be duplicated at once. No 
printer’s ink or expensive supplies required. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from typewritten original. 
Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83, x 13 inches.) Price, $5 00 
Circular of larger sizes upon request $7.50, less special discount of 33'4 per cent, net ° 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


Read This Great Fox Typewriter Offer 


Nothing equals this new Fox—it is indeed “A Wonderful 
Typewriter” because it will do all—and more—than any other type- 
writer, and do it easier and better. The Fox has a lighter touch 
and action than any other typewriter built and is full automatic. i 


It is easy to make advertising claims of superiority, but we will prove our claims 
by sending to anyone, anywhere, one of our typewriters on ten days’ free trial 
—express prepaid—the typewriter to be returned at our expense if it does not 
prove satisfactory. 

Send today for a catalog with prices. Select from this the model wanted, width of carriage, 
style of type, etc., and a typewriter, put up just as you want it, will be sent you for trial. After 
trial, if the typewriter is perfectly satisfactory you can pay us a little down and the balance 
monthly. or al) in cash, as you prefer. We have about 150 slightly used typewriters—agents’ 
road samples—on which we will make very low prices. Write for further particulars. AGENTS 
WANTED. Mention UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 4104-4134 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


President 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Woodrow Wilson 


NLY those who have heard President Wilson speak can imagine 

faintly the brilliancy of his writings. It makes history living, 
it revivifies the past like a great drama, it paints in gorgeously colored 
words the epochs in our career, it is more fascinating than any novel. 


He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their 
progress. It is distinctly a human history, giving preference always to 
men rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. 
rivals the strongest fiction in point of rapid action, it is as dramatic as 
a play, and withal it has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a cen- 


tury of scholarly research and painstaking study. 


In addition to the many maps, portraits, and rare prints, 
the work is rich in illustra- 


WE NOW OFFER _ tions contributed by Howard 


Pyle, Frederic Remington, 


We will send you the entire set |. oe Christy, fe on Yohn, 


of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and enter and others of world- 


your name as a subscriber for wide reputation. 
Tue Norra American Review 

for one year, at no additional cost 

to you. If you do not like the To read the 
books when they reach you, send - 

them back at our expense and we first page Is to 
will return the $1.00. If you do “4 - 
likethem, send us $1.00 every month read the five 
foreleven months. volumes. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW 


Franklin Square 


Please send m 
all charges prepaid, A 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 


Cloth 


Binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 
proval, and also enter my subserip- 
tion to THe Norta American Review 
for one year, for which I inclose $1 ‘* 
and agree to send you $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $12.00, is paid, if the 
books are accepted by me. 
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New York 
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THE HARVEY 
NORTH 

AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


FOR MAY 


[On News-stands April 28] 


The Needed Currency Reform , P . Amos K. Fiske 
Socialism and the State: A French Point of View . Jules Roche 


Formerly Minister of Commerce 


Reuniting the Church Rev. H. E. Fosdick 


Social Decadence . . Scott Nearing 


The Gitanjali: Song-Offerings of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
May Sinclair 


Popularity in Literature . R. A. Scott-James 


. Frank B. Noyes 


President of the Associated Press 


Sydney Brooks 


The Associated Press 


Armaments and Europe 


$4.00 THE YEAR 35 CENTS THE COPY 


We shall be pleased to send a copy of the May issue 
gratis on request 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN SQUARE - - - NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Capt. Roald Amundsen’s Book 
“THE SOUTH POLE” 


A most important, interesting account of polar exploration. It is the 
explorer’s own authoritative account of his Norwegian Antarctic Expedition in the 
now famous “Fram” (1910-1912), admirably translated from the Norwegian by 
A. G. Chater. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, himself a great explorer, has supplied an appreciative 
introduction to the great work. 


SECOND EDITION NOW SELLING 


With or illustrations and 18 maps and charts. In two octavo volumes. goo pages. 
Per set, net $10.00 


AN EXPENSIVE EXPERIMENT 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
By REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON 


The story of the scheme of Governmental Electric distribution, derived from 
the records of the Power Commission, disclosing the financial methods of the 
Commission, hitherto concealed from the public by the reticence of the Commission. 

Should be read by everyone interested in the live questions of conservation, 
municipal or state ownership, water-powers, cheap electricity. 


8vo, 281 pp., 10 illustrations. Net $1.25 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF POLITICAL EXPERIENCES 


By Rosert M. LA FOoLLETTE 


“Autobiography is the most persuasive form of literature; and this is a 
remarkable autobiography of a picturesque and courageous leader, a hard-working 
and warm-hearted man whose long struggle with poverty and debt, and whose 
thirty years’ fight with powerful forces of financial and political organization are 
full of stirring incident. It is more than an autobiography; in a large measure it 
is the story of the recent progress of democracy in America. It will take its place 
among the great political memoirs, for it has vividness and frankness, and contains 
a fresh expression of political ideas that are moving forces in this day.”—Editors 
American Magazine. 


8vo, 807 pp., 21 illustrations. Net $1.50 
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Its History, Operations, 
Results, together with a 
Comparison with the National 
insurance Act of 1911. By W. 
HarsButt Dawson, Author of “The 
Evolution of Modern Germany.” 

$2.00 net. 

Prepared expressly to show the 
results of the first twenty-five 
years’ operations of Bismarck’s 
great social legislation. 


The International 
Mind 


An Argument for the Judicial 
Settlement of International dis- 
putes. By NicHOLAS Murray 
BuTLer, President of Columbia 
University, President of the Ameri- 
can Association for International 
Conciliation. 75 cents net; post- 
paid 83 cents. 

This volume makes very clear 
what has been, is being, and may 
be accomplished toward the end 
of establishing arbitration as the 
recognized means of settling inter- 
national disputes and_ insuring 
international justice. 


Anson Burlingame 
and the First Chinese 
Mission to Foreign 
Powers 


By FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS 
Assistant Professor of Oriental 
History in Yale University. 12mo0; 
$2.00 net. Postpaid $2.19. 

A sympathetic, luminous, and 
impartial narrative of one of the 
most striking episodes of modern 
history. The wisdom of events 
has wonderfully confirmed the 
wisdom of Anson Burlingame’s 
romantic ideality, and the history 
of China since his epoch-making 
mission, which first interpreted 
the Oriental Empire to the outside 
world in terms of national dignity, 
power, and responsibility, is the 
triumphant justification of his far- 
seeing statesmanship. 


Main Currents of 


ECONOMICS 
Aveling, Edward 


Student’s Marx - -_ mel, $1.00 
Bagehot, Walter 
Lombard Street - - aet, $1.25 


Bax, E. B. 
Ethics of Socialism net, $1.00 
Outlooks from the New Standpoint 


net, $1.00 
Religion of Socialism net, $1.00 
Bliss, W. D. P. 
Handbook of Socialism met, $1.25 
Bowley, A. L. 
Elements of Statistics met, $4.20 
Chalmers, Thomas 
Christian and Civil Economy of 
Large Towns - -_ met, $1.25 


Cunningham, W. 
Use and Abuse of Money ne/, $1.00 


Dawson, W. H. 


Bismarck and State Socialism 


net, $1.00 
Eliot, C. W. 
Conflict Between Collectivism and 
Individualism in a Democracy 


net, $0.90 
Engels, F. 
Condition of the Working Classes 


in England - = met, $1.25 
Ensor, R. C. K. 
Modern Socialism - met, $1.50 
Fairbanks, Arthur 
Introduction to Sociology 
net, $1.50 
Galton, F. W., ed. 
Workers on Their Industries (Soc. 
Science Ser.) - - met, $1.00 
Gibbins, H. de B. 


English Social Reformers 

nel, $1.00 
Industrial History of England 

net, $1.20 
Industry in England net, $2.50 


Gorren, Aline 
Anglo-Saxon’s and Others net, $1.50 


Goschen, G. F. 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges 
Spec. net, $3.00 


Guyot, Yves 


Economic Prejudices net, $1.00 
Principles of Social Economy 
net, $1.25 
Hatfield, R. A. 


Shorter Working Day net, $1.00 


Hobson, J. A 


Evolution of Modern Capitalism 
$1 


5° 
Industrial System - net, $2.00 
Problems of Poverty net, $1.00 
Knox, J. J. 
United States Notes- $1.50 
Lafargue, Paul 
Evolution of Poverty net, $1.00 
Loughlin, 
Industrial America - sel, $1.25 
Principles of Money - met, $3.00 
Loria, A. 
Economic Foundations of Society 
met, $1.25 
Morris, Wm., and Bax, E. B. 
Socialism - = = met, $1.25 


Modern Thought 


By Evucken, Pa.D., 


Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena, Winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1908, 
Exchange Professor to Harvard in 
1912, and author of “The Problem 
of Human Life, 
net. 


Petc. About $4.00 


This new book by Rudolph 


Euken has a direct application to 
burning questions of the day that 
gives it unusual popular interest. 
It is designed to counteract the 
great spiritual and _ intellectual 
conflicts of the present; to recon- 
cile so far as possible contending 
ideas, by freeing them from all 
that is fortuitous and unessential, 
by displaying those tasks common 
to all people and peoples of the age. 


Causes and Effects 


in American History 


The Story of the Origin and 


Development of the Nation. By 
Epwin W. Morse. With illus- 
trations, fac-similes, and maps. 
$1.25 nel; postage extra. 


Youth and the Race 


By EpcGar James Swirt, Pro- 


fessor of Psychology and Pedagogy 
in Washington University, St. 
Louis. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


A study of present-day school 


discip!ine and organization, with 
suggestions for the improvement 
of both. A plea for the more 


intelligent study of the real boy, 
with a view to better adapting the 
school to his needs. 


Courts, Cri:ninals, 
and the Camorra 


By Artnur Tratn, Author of 
“True Stories of Crime,” 
Prisoner at the Bar,” etc. $1.75 
net; postpaid $1.85. 

His account of detectives and 
detective work, his description of 
the preparation of a big criminal 
case, his discussion of why do men 
kill, and the presumption of inno- 
cence, are full of the knowledge 
derived from the wide experience 
as Assistant District Attorney of 
New York, and full of keen obser- 
vation and humor. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A Superior Projection 
Instrument . 


Its superior accuracy, optically 
and mechanically, makes the Balop- 
ticon the favored stereopticon for use 
in the teaching, lecturing, and gen- 
eral entertainment fields. 


A high grade scientific instru- 
ment— intended to meet the require- 
ments of those who want a superior 
stereopticon at a moderate cost. The 


Bausch 


Balopticon 


projects ordinary lantern slides 
sharply and brilliantly. Easy to oper- 
ate—made very strong and durable 
—the ideal projection instrument. 


Model C Balopticon— $25.00. 
Opaque attachment— $30.00 


Write for our Descriptive Circular 7D. 


The Superior Quality of Bausch & Lomb lenses, micro- 
scopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, engineering and other 
scientific instruments is the product of nearly 60 years’ experience. 


Bausch lomb Optical © 


york WASHINGTON cCHICACO SAN FRANCISCO, 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultura! College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and sociai 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE aim of President Butterfield’s book 
is to analyze this problem and to inquire 
into the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


165 pages t2mo, cloth _ postpaid, $1.08 
The University of Chicago Press 
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Che Himerican Sociological 
Society 


was organized at Baltimore in 1905 with the object of furnishing to 
American sociologists an opportunity to meet regularly for the 
discussion of subjects of common interest. The meetings are held 
annually and have thus far proved of the highest interest and value. 


On December 27 to 31, 1912, there will be held in Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass., the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society. 
The program includes the following papers: ‘““The Present Outlook 
of Social Science”—Dean Albion W. Small of the University of 
Chicago; “Social Phases of Psychology’’—Professor G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University; “Social Aspects of Educational Theory ’’—Pro- 
fessor Paul Munroe of Teachers College, New York City; “Social 
Phases of the Historical Method’’—Professor Carl L. Becker of the 
University of Kansas; “The Outlook for a Régime of Social Politics 
in the United States’’—Professor C. E. Merriam of the University 
of Chicago; “Legislation as a Social Function’’—Professor Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard Law School; “Social Implications of Remedial 
and Preventive Legislation in the United States’—Professor E. R. 
James of the University of Wisconsin Law School; “Social Ideals 
Implied in Present American Programs of Voluntary Philan- 
thropy ’—Edward T. Devine of the School of Philanthropy, New 
York City; “‘The Socialization ot Religion’’—Professor Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard Divinity School. 


The membership fee is three dollars a year. Members receive the 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting and also the American Journal 


of Sociology free. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
SCOTT E. W. BEDFORD, Secretary 
58th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago 
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SOCIOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


BY 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, PH.D. 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri; author of 
‘Sociology and Modern Social Problems” 


A view of society which, while accepting the positive results of 
modern science, avoids the socially negative and destructive doctrines 
of materialism on the one side, and of individualism on the other, 
and which conserves, therefore, the higher values of our social life. 
“Sociology” is a comprehensive survey of that part of sociological 
theory resting immediately upon psychology. 


Cloth $3.00 net Postpaid $3.16 


D. Appleton & Company - New York 


It 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS 


PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.13 


THs inductive course in economics has proved so successful in classes at the 

University of Chicago that a preliminary edition is now issued in a form 
available for use elsewhere. In the simplest and clearest language that could be 
found the elementary conceptions of science are set before the student, and he is 
led by suggestive questions to construct in outline an entire system. While it 
covers more ground than is usual with a preliminary course, it is so logical and 
at the same time connected so closely with the student’s previous knowledge, 
that the average class should have no difficulty in mastering it. The course is 
arranged as follows: (A) Introductory; (B) Economic Wants, Motives, and 
Choices; (C) The Productive Process eealie of Production, Natural Agents, 
Labor, Capital, Organization); (D) Exchange (Markets, Value, Mechanism of 
Exchange, International Trade) ; (E) The Distributive Process (Rent, Wages, and 
Trade Unionism, Interest, Profits); (F) Public Finance and Taxations (Public 
Expenditure, Public Revenue); (G) Social Reform (The Present Order, Reme- 
dies, Ideals). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Typewriter Agents Wanted 


SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


Get in Business for Yourself 
Big 


Steel Peas 


shaded writing, 

Esterbook’s Extra- 
fine Elastic No.. 128 
is an ideal pen. Its fine 
point and wonderful 
elasticity make it partic- 

ularly adapted to this 
style of penmanship. 


“4 courses in Arts, Lit- 
eratare, Science, 
Commerce and 


sity staff which is augmented in the summer 
by appointment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1913 
ist Term June 16—July 23 
| 2d Term July 24—August 29 
Detaled Announcements will be sent Application 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Wl. 


THE COURTS 
THE CONSTITUTION 
AND PARTIES 


Studies i Constitutional History and Politics 


By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago 


Two of the papers deal withthe growth and exsen- 
the 


hs Typewriter Exchange ’s an Esterbrook : 
GRAND RAPIDS, Pen to suit every writer 
“ah 
University of Chicago 
ae instruction during 
the Summer Quarter on 
the same basis as during 
the graduate first of which 
icges, 8 The work consists of five papers, the first of which 
} schools, and the profs: discusses the power of s court to declare a 
hools provide 4 into the historical gro 
sional sc stitutional. It examines to the 
of the judicial power, ly days, to 
statesmen of early day: 
and Divinity. Instruc- Union. The work fittingly in some of its 
a a tion is given by regular cussion of the written constitution in 
the Univer- historical aspects. contribution 
members of the : and illuminating 
The work is a sane me and sociologists, but ; 
to ali who take an 
government. 
The University of Chicago 


FINE INKS ADHESIV> s 
For those who KNOW 


He was speaking ofthe 

Remington ine. 
Adding and Subtracting 
ypewriter 


‘Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
ne 
to do—that is, write and add (or 


same page 
Bet this is not all. It does such work more 


super-hwman in “a way it does it. 
Tllustr ated book: 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Remington Company Branches: Chicage, Londen 
325-331 ay, New York | Ninth Street. Brooklyn, 


POWER AND CONTROL of the GULF STREAM 


Cause and Effects of Ocean Currents 
The Equatorial and the Polar Forces 


This book contains a detailed exposition of Mr. Riker’s plan t ss daniletale the 
— climate, and, by changing the course of the Labrador.current, to eliminate the 
heric disturbances, which it causes. After considering the enaorsements 


ao r. Riker by the Naval authorities, Colonel. Goethals, various boards of 


trade, and a number of eminent engineers and research workers in the universities, 
Congress is about to vote an appropriation for investigating the matter. 

You should become acquainted with the details of this proposed momentous 
Net $2.00. Conspéctus of the work sent free on request, — 


For Sale By 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers 
Trade Agents in the East for the University of Chicago Press 


33-37 Easi Seventeenth Street \ New York 
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